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Loss 

Looking aft along the Shaft Alley of an American- THE 
Hawaiian vessel. | onan 
This Shaft (over 100 feet long and 14 inches in diam- _ 





eter) transmits the power of the main engine to the 
propeller—over 3,000 horsepower. It is made of especially 
forged steel, to the requirements of the U. S. Steamboat 
Inspection Service, and machined down to the required 
dimensions. It connects to the propeller through a shaft 
tube and water-tight stuffing-box at the stern of the vessel. 
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The Main Shaft is one of the major items on which PER: 


the safety of the ship depends. _ 


Careful Navigation—like Careful Handling—doesn’t 
“Just Happen!” 
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Two receipts—one on pick-up and another on de- 
livery —are the Railway Express guarantees of 
careful handling and prompt delivery to the right 
party of anything you wish to ship. Shipments 
speed along — always in the care of one nation-wide 
responsible organization — under a hand-to-hand 
system of signatures, which establishes a definite 
and continuous record of their progress every mile 
and minute of their journey. Passenger train speed 
throughout. Low rates. Pick-up and delivery in all 
important cities and towns, at no extra charge. 

For service or information telephone the near- 
est Railway Express Agent. 


The best there is in transportation 
SERVING THE NATION FOR 96 YEARS 


RAILWAY EXPRESS 


AGENCY INC. 


NATION-WIDE RAIL-AIR SERVICE 
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Our Platform 


Private ownership and operation of all transport. 
Take the government out of the ocean and inland water- 
way transportation business. : 

Keep politics out of rate-making. 

A scientific determination by competent and un- 
biased investigation as to whether commercial motor 
vehicles are paying their fair share of the cost of high- 
ways used by them in their business, and a uniform ap- 
plication of the principles thus arrived at. 

Proper payment by inland waterway transport for 
the use of the waterways as a place of doing business. 

Equalization of regulation of the various agencies 
of transport and jurisdiction over all of them by the 
same body or coordinated bodies. 

An Interstate Commerce Commission composed of 
men, not only of good character and general ability, but 
with some special training in and knowledge of the mat- 
ters with which they have to deal. , 

Non-discriminatory and reasonable rates for ship- 
pers, but a rate level high enough to give the transport 
agencies the adequate revenue prescribed by sound public 

ri traffic department, in charge of a capable traffic 
man, for every business concern doing any considerable 
amount of shipping, and a realization by industrial traffic 
men that they must equip themselves to give the sort of 
service that will justify employing them. 





REGULATION OF SHIPPING 


E think the authors of the ship subsidy-merchant 

marine bill, introduced in Congress by Senator 
Copeland, of New York, and Representative Bland, of 
Virginia, have made a mistake in providing for the crea- 
tion of a body—the United States Maritime Authority— 
‘0 administer the proposed subsidies and at the same 
time to exercise the regulatory powers conferred by the 
shipping act, the marine acts, and the intercoastal ship- 
ping act of 1933. 

The government body charged with the duty of find- 
ing how much the various subsidies provided for should 
and of making contracts under the subsidy and loan 
brovisions, should have nothing to do with regulation of 
tates and practices. It is not sound to mix promotional 
ind regulatory activities. The Copeland-Bland bill ob- 
‘iously contemplates that the Maritime Authority shall 
io all it can to promote the development of an American 
merchant marine. It would be the government agency 
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through which various forms of federal aid would be ex- 
tended to the ocean shipping industry; it could not, at 
the same time, possess that impartiality that should be 
found without question in a body that is to regulate. 

It seems to us there should be no question as to what 
the proper disposition of this issue should be. One import- 
ant reason why the Shipping Board did not command the 
respect it might have had wa’ that it was a ship-owner, 
a promotional institution, and a regulating ayency. For 
years, when it controlled the largest single merchant fleet 
in the world, it paid little or no attention to its regulatory 
duties. Only recently have the provisions of law relating 
to regulation of ocean shipping been receiving the atten- 
tion they should receive—and the present set-up is not a 
desirable one. The abolition of the Shipping Board by 
executive order of the President and its transfer to the 
Department of Commerce has not changed the fundamen- 
tal situation. The Department of Commerce is simply 
carrying on the duties of the Shipping Board, though it 
is paying more attention to the regulatory side of its 
work than did the Shipping Board. 

Administration of the subsidies proposed for the 
American merchant marine, it seems to us, could well be 
left to the Department of Commerce. That department 
could also carry out the promotional activities directed 
by law and administer the navigation laws, as it does 
now. However, it is immaterial, we think, where this 
phase of the work is carried on if provision is made for 
regulation by an impartial, competent agency, not charged 
with financial or promotional activities. There might be a 
separate agency created or the Eastman proposal for a 
water division in a reorganized Interstate Commerce 
Commission might be adopted. 

If there is to be new shipping legislation enacted at 
this session of Congress we hope the mistake will not be 
made of creating such a body, with the duties outlined, as 
proposed in the Copeland-Bland bill. Such a body would 
be seriously handicapped at the start and it probably 
would wind up just as did the Shipping Board—without 
a tear being shed for it when the ax fell. 





SPINELESS RAILROADS 


ERE is a story, generally accepted in transporta- 
tion circles as true, illustrating the ridiculous sit- 
uation that prevails because of the Coordinator’s inter- 
pretation of the emergency transportation act and the 
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complacency of the railroads in accepting that interpre- 
tation: 

Recently the Union Pacific and the Rock Island rail- 
roads reached an agreement, negotiations in which were 
begun before there was an emergency transportation act, 
for the joint use of passenger terminal facilities at To- 
peka, Kansas. It was discovered that the new plan would 
result in the discharge of eight men, so the railroads went 
to the Coordinator to ask permission to make the change. 
The Coordinator ruled that they might let the men out 
but would have to pay them—and that is what is being 
done. 

As usual, though the story is essentially true, it is 
not entirely so. For instance the Coordinator says he 
did not rule that the men let out would have to be paid 
and we have not been able to learn definitely that they 
are being paid. Coordinator Eastman says he ruled that 
section 7 (b), of the emergency railroad transportation 
act, applied to the proposal for joint use of station facili- 
ties at Topeka, because it would result in a reduction in 
the number of employes. He said there had been negotia- 
tions and that the plan was considered by the western 
coordinating committee. He said the railroads consulted 
him on account of the fact that the plan would result in 
a reduction in the number of men employed. The matter 
was referred to counsel for the Coordinator and he said 
section 7 (b) (the section forbidding reduction in rail- 
road employment) applied. Mr. Eastman says he sug- 
gested that the men concerned be consulted; he did not 
know what the outcome of the matter was; the last that 
he had heard was that the matter was going to be taken 
up with the men—the inference from this being that, if 
an arrangement could be made with the men, he would not 
interfere. Asked if he had ruled that the displaced men 
would have to be paid, he said he had not, but had ruled 
merely that the section was applicable, and he did not 
have before him the question of whether the men would 
have to be paid. 

It is ridiculous that there should be a law—and we 
think there is not—prohibiting the discharge of employes 
by railroads in the accomplishment of operating econo- 
mies; it is ridiculous that the Coordinator should 
thus interpret the law; and it is still more ridiculous 
that the railroads should accept that interpretation. 
But, if the law really does prohibit the discharge of 
employes by the railroads without their consent—or, 
rather, if the Coordinator so interprets it and the rail- 
roads accept the interpretation—the least they could do, 
in our opinion, on this issue of employment, would be to 
put into effect the economies they say they have in mind, 
let out all the employes who are no longer necessary, and 
then pay them—as they are said to be doing in the To- 
peka case—letting the long lines of men being paid for 
doing nothing stand as a concrete illustration of the folly 
of a Congressional policy that enjoins economy and ef- 
ficiency and then prohibits it by what amounts to insist- 
ing that men must be paid whether they work or not. 
We should very soon then have a verdict from the pub- 
lic as to what it thought of such idiocy. 
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As we have said before, we do not understand why 
so much stress is laid on the labor provision of the eme. 
gency act at the expense of other parts of it. If the rj) 
roads have no right to discharge employes without ty 
consent of the Coordinator, who is prevented by the lay 
from giving his consent, then they have no right to 4 
anything of the same kind that does not involve redy. 
tion of employment, without the consent of the Coorjj. 
nator. The labor provision, from any point of view, i 
merely a restriction on what may be done under the a¢+ 
to bring about economy and efficiency. As we understanj 
it, the only reason the railroads referred the Topeka mat. 
ter to the Coordinator was that it involved a question of 
employment; that seems to show that they had the cq. 
rect idea about their own powers, regardless of the Coor. 
dinator, up to a certain point, that point being the lev 
of employment—which is no more involved in the emer. 
gency act than any other part of it. 


This whole situation is becoming more and mor 
tangled and less and less understandable. The railroads 
—perhaps, because they feared something worse—wer 
for the emergency transportation bill as drawn; in fact, 
they helped prepare it; when the labor clause was in. 
serted they did not like it—and neither did the Coord: 
nator ; the latter, we understand, under the circumstances, 
believing he would have little power of accomplishment, 
was reluctant to accept the appointment, but the rail 
roads persuaded him to do so. He was created in order 
to assist or compel the railroads to effect economies in 
operating ‘methods; they wanted that done; but now they 
make light of everything he suggests and insist that he be 
abolished so they can go ahead and do something. Why 
didn’t they think about that in the first place, or, if they 
have merely changed their minds and think the scheme 
for a coordinator, which they originally favored, has not 
turned out well, why not show what they can do, regar¢- 
less of the Coordinator, instead of bowing to his wishes 
as to what they should do or not do? 

As a matter of fact, it looks very much as if the rail 
roads were glad to have someone to whom to “pass the 
buck,” especially in the matter of labor, however much 
they may roar about how they are being hampered. Their 
attitude does not give much promise of action if they get 
what they think they want now—the abolition of the 00 
ordinator—and may even influence some of us who 
thought from the start that the coordinator idea was 4 
mistake to the belief that, if anything at all is to be at 
complished toward the end desired, it will have to be 
through a coordinator about whose authority there shall 
be no doubt, with the labor restrictions that now bind him 
removed. 

If there were no emergency act with its employment 
restriction and all that goes with the idea involved in that 
restriction, would the railroads now be moving for 4 T 
duction in the pay of their employes? We wonder. They 
certainly seem ready to accept the recent general tell: 
porary advance in freight rates as a bad rather than a 


good thing, because, they say, “it stops us from moving 
(Continued on page 772) 
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Current Topics in 
Washington 





In Washington the White House 
is the place whence many, if not all, 
money blessings flow. Governors of 
states, mayors of cities, and members 
of Congress, both senators and repre- 
sentatives, must go there for their 
share of the $4,880,000,000 work-relief fund Congress has placed 
in the President’s hand. 

A statesman, no matter what his politics, may have been a 
Cato in opposing relief but he must do as the Roman did and 
be first in line for the free corn that is being distributed or 
explain to his constituents why none of the blessings are com- 
ing to them—all, except, perhaps, Huey Long and Governor Tal- 
madge, of Georgia. The things they have been saying may save 
their having to make explanations. For the time being, Congress 
has retired from the business of making up pork barrel bills. 

In theory, the federal government may not invade a state 
to do the things reserved by the states for their own doing; but 
the Constitution does not definitely limit the things for which 
Congress may appropriate money, nor does it require the na- 
tional government to do anything for a state other than provide 
for the common defense, establish post roads, and carry on 
foreign relations. 

Having the almost undisputed power to appropriate money 
for the doing of things even within the boundaries of the states, 
Congress has the power to say under what conditions the money 
shall be spent, and, when that power to impose conditions is 
exercised, state officers must conform or do without any of the 
relief, as plain relief, or work-relief. At least, that seems the 
fact now. Court challenges of the legality of things sought to be 
done by the Tennessee Valley Authority may bring decisions 
showing that the Constitution has limits on the use of federal 
tax money not now generally recognized. 

Since Congress has allotted to the President about all the 
money any one thinks that body would have the conscience to 
undertake to disburse in any one year, it is hard to see how mem- 
bers of that body will be able to avoid going to the White House 
saying “Gimme.” 

Members of Congress, it has already been shown, in that 
game of “gimme,” will have the competition of mayors and 
governors. If the mayors and governors show themselves as 
successful pleaders for money, some of them may take a notion 
to cash in on the popularity supposed to flow from successful 
efforts at obtaining money by becoming candidates for Con- 
gress, Mayors running for seats in the House and governors for 
seats in the Senate. 

In the end, it may appear that congressmen did not do well 
for themselves in handing the purse to President Roosevelt. 
It may be necessary for them, to save their political lives, to 
learn not only the White House pronunciation of “gimme,” but 
also to learn to pronounce it persuasively. 


States and Statesmen 
in the White House 
“Gimme” Line 





According to Rene A. Stiegler, execu- 
tive general agent of the Board of Com- 
missioners of the Port of New Orleans, the 
Bert Williams law, “you hit him in the 
stomach and he bulges out in the back,” is 
still in full force and effect. He has writ- 
ten a letter to Secretary of State Hull to that effect, with copies 
to Secretary of Agriculture Wallace and Claudius T. Murchison, 
Assistant Secretary of Commerce, about a punch at the stomach 
of depression and its effect. 

_ To be sure, he did not make the point he had in mind in 
just that language. He told Mr. Hull he had noted from press 
reports and from information sent by friends in the flour milling 
industry that, “in the negotiations on reciprocal trade agreements, 
4 preference basis for flour made from American wheat has not 
been included in any of the trade agreements, except in the 
uban agreement.” 
That does not show how the law of action and reaction 
sm into the picture at all, but it does appear when Mr. Stieg- 
ie makes the point that the activity of the government has been 
in hg the lines of increasing the price of farm products by reduc- 
ry Production “which inevitably reduces,” says he, “the ability 
our people to dispose of American wheat flour in foreign trade, 


Law of Action 
and Reaction 
Still at Work 
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all of which has worked to the temporary good of the farmers 
and to the detriment of many workers in the balance of the 
country.” 

Reducing production, Mr. Stiegler asserts, reduces the de- 
mand for reaping, threshing, and hauling, to the hurt of heavy 
industries and the railroads, farmers being but one of the wheels 
in the mechanism of the wheat and flour trade. 

“Would not the railroads of the southwest be in a healthier 
condition if we produced and exported wheat and flour in large 
quantities?” Mr. Stiegler asked Mr. Hull. 

“But that is not all,” he added. “The country is faced not 
only with the problem in railroading but with problems of the 
steel industry and other ‘heavy’ industries, all of which would be 
assisted if the railroads were in a strong, healthy condition.” 

In further argument for the flour and wheat industry Mr. 
Stiegler said to Mr. Hull: 


In the calendar year 1934 the United States exported 16,968,589 
bushels of American wheat and 4,163,325 barrels of flour made from 
American wheat—a total of about 20,000 carloads of 45 tons each, 

Canada exported in 1932-33, 264,040,000 bushels of wheat in the 
form of wheat and flour. In 1933-34 they were limited by the Wheat 
Conference to 200,000,000 bushels. In 1934-35 they have already 
shipped up to March 6, 108,000,000 bushels with an estimated amount 
to be shipped for the year of 240,000,000 bushels. The latter is equal 
roughly to about 160,000 carloads, about 8 times as much as the 
American exports. What a comparison! 

If the railroads of the southwest and the midwest could haul 
to seaboard this amount. of wheat or flour in addition to their present 
traffic, is there any doubt that their condition would be improved? 
Does anyone doubt the ingenuity or ability or capability of this 
nation to produce and market that much wheat and flour? Canada 
does it, and yet with all of our ability to produce and market our 
products we allow the expert flour milling industry to “dry up” 
and thus furnish more men for the relief rolls. 





It may be desirable for the Com- 
mission to find and adopt a formula for 
the making of interterritorial rates, as 
suggested by its inquiry in Ex Parte No. 
116, interterritorial rate bases. The 
laboriously produced class rate revi- 
sions are still relatively new. That is also true of large area 
commodity adjustments. 

They are all based on two assumptions. Each of the assump- 
tions is showing signs of senility. The first is that the railroad 
still has such a grip on the traffic of the country that it has many 
of the attributes of a monopoly. The second is that horizontal 
distance is the most important fact in making rates. 

Both are ageing. Until they are definitely out, however, a 
way to connect the rate structure in such a way as to get rid of 
the humps at territorial boundaries on traffic going from one 
territory to another, may be greatly needed. 

The thought is that so many modifications are being forced 
in nearly all the carefully prepared rate structures that a for- 
mula, before long, may not be worth the cost that would be in- 
curred in making it. 

Even if the truck and water carriers are brought under regu- 
lation, it may be suggested, there will be so much more competi- 
tion than within the memory of all except the oldest of men in 
the traffic part of transportation, that carriers will have to be left 
freer than ever at any time since 1887 to make rates that will get 
or hold business that symmetry in rates on paper will be a minor 
consideration. 

In the days before real regulation—that is, prior to 1906— 
the competition among railroads was so fierce that rate structures 
did not last long. The most lasting, it is believed, was the first 
class rate between New York and Chicago as the measuring stick. 
That was held up because the railroads, to a large extent, con- 
trolled transportation on the Great Lakes. 

However, inasmuch as the thought is that revival of busi- 
ness will remove a large percentage of the troubles of the rail- 
roads, it may be that the symmetrical mileage rate structure will 
continue for some time. Therefore, it may be worth while to 
make a formula for making interterritorial rates ascertained by 
mathematical calculations based on the scales to be matched up. 


Symmetrical Mileage 
Rate Making Era 
Coming to an End? 





The petroleum industry and the 
American Automobile Association, it 
may be suggested, are learning ways to 
put brakes on state and federal taxing 
agencies. Legislatures of twenty-one 
states, according to information circu- 
lated by petroleum organizations, have asked of Congress that 
the federal tax on gasoline be allowed to lapse June 30, the 
expiration date of the present tax law. 

In addition, it is announced that more than 250 organizations 
have adopted resolutions and appealed to members of Congress 
to end the levy. One result has been a recommendation by the 
Senate finance committee for the elimination of that tax. 

Credit is given by the petroleum industry agencies to the 
American Automobile Association for defeating a proposal in the 


Oil and Automobile 
Men Learning How 
to Fight Taxation 
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Pennsylvania legislature to increase the automobile gas tax from 
three to five cents a gallon. A petition signed by about half a 
million persons was sent to the House of Representatives ways 
and means committee asking that the increased tax be not im- 
posed. Though that petition was addressed only to a House com- 
mittee, the Pennsylvania Senate took note of it and voted down 
the increase, 26 to 17. 


A natural query is why other industries do not do as the 
petroleum men and the representatives of owners of automobiles. 

Nearly every other industry is as well organized as petro- 
leum and the owners of automobiles. But they do not appear to 
be doing as much to put restraining hands on the shoulders of 
the taxing bodies as the oil and automobile men. At least, if they 
devote as much time to fighting taxes as the oil and motor men, 
the fact is not as well advertised as by the petroleum and auto- 
mobile organizations. 


True, the petroleum industry has a strong talking point in 
the fact that the taxes on gasoline, in instances, amount to 100 
or more per cent of the price of gasoline at the refinery, while 
the average is a high percentage of the refinery cost. Other 
industries possibly may not be able to make as striking a per- 
centage showing—at least not by methods now in use.—A. E. H. 


SPINELESS RAILROADS 
(Continued from page 770) 


for a reduction in pay, because the answer will be that 
the increase was granted so that you need not reduce 
pay.” 

There is one more little question we should like to 
ask the railroad lawyers. Do they think Congress has 
power to enact a valid law prohibiting the railroads from 
reducing the level of employment below a certain point? 
If they do not, then how do they figure that Congress 
has done so indirectly by setting up a coordinator under 
the emergency transportation act and telling him that 
nothing done by him shall have that result? It seems to 
us that one need not be a lawyer to answer the question 
—it answers itself. Of course, we realize that this ques- 
tion goes to the power of Congress to enact the kind of 
law we say it has not enacted but which the Coordinator 
and the railroads say it has, and not to the interpretation 
of what Congress may have tried to do or to the matter 
of expediency involved in railroad truckling to the views 
of the Coordinator—but the railroads have been insisting 
that their hands are tied by law. 


In any direction one turns in this situation he runs 
into insincerity, cowardice, lack of definite policy, and 
infirmity. In our opinion there is only one wise course 
for the railroads to pursue; they should disregard the 
Coordinator and the emergency act and proceed to put 
into effect any and all economies that seem to them ad- 
visable; if they are stopped from so doing by something 
more effective than the expressed wish or view of Mr. 
Eastman, then they should go to the country with their 
plans in detail, telling how and why they were stopped, 
and insist that they have a free hand. If they do not get 
it, then that will not be their fault; as things are, if 
they do not get it, it will be their own fault, to great 
exent. 


It may be of interest to our readers if we recall to 
them the fact that our position with respect to the respec- 
tive powers of the railroads and the Coordinator is not 
new. In an editorial in this column in the August 26, 
1933, number, when the question first developed, we took 
the same position we are taking now. Also, in a news ar- 
ticle in that issue, the protest of the southern railroads 
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against the position taken by the Coordinator—refer 
to by R. V. Fletcher in one of his recent communicatio, 
to us—was set forth. After the Coordinator told the 
southern railroads they were wrong, however, we neve 
heard of any further protest from them—nor from ay 
other railroad or railroads. 
At that time Coordinator Eastman and almost every. 
body else, including the railroads, were in the throes 
of enthusiasm for President Roosevelt’s recovery program, 
which included increase of employment, whether employ. 
ers could afford it or not, and the fact that the emergene 
transportation act was utterly inconsistent with the & 
called recovery policy was lost sight of, apparently, by 
everybody but us. Coordinator Eastman was going “ 
tirely outside his function to urge the railroads to put 
on more men and it was not strange that he also went 
outside of it to take jurisdiction over projects that might 
mean a reduction instead of an increase in employment: 
it was not so strange, either, considering the temper of 
the times, that he was allowed to “get away with it” then; 
but times are different now and not so many people ar 
hypnotized by the Roosevelt policies and unable or unvill. 
ing to reason about them. Is it too much to hope that, 
with the dawning of intelligence, railroad men may nov 
see that something was “put over” on them while their 
minds were hazy and come to take a sound position? 


LOANS TO RAILROADS 

The Commission, by division 4, in Finance 10784, Chicago 
Union Station Co. bonds, has issued a corrected report revising 
errors in figures. It changed April 1, 1941, to April 1, 1942. It 
also changed the period in which the saving of interest would 
take place from 20% years to 21%, years and the amount of 
saving from $8,100,000 to $8,500,000. 

In Finance No. 9308, Lehigh Valley Railroad Co. reconstruc 
tion loan, the Commission, division 4, on a supplemental appii- 
cation, has approved an extension of the time for payment, by 
the Lehigh Valley, of a loan from the RFC maturing April 23, 
of $1,500,000, for not more than three years.. The grant of the 
loan was approved in 184 I. C. C. 183. 

In Finance No. 9339, supplemental, the Maryland & Pent- 
sylvania Railroad Co. has asked the Commission’s approval of 
an extension by the RFC of a loan of $100,000 to it, for five 
years from May 25, the maturity date of the loan. 

An allotment of $380,000 for a loan to the Akron, Canton & 
Youngstown Railway Company with which to purchase and lay 
7,394 tons of rail and the necessary fastenings has been al 
nounced by Public Works Administrator Harold L. Ickes. The 
rails and fastenings will cost approximately $337,000 and the 
company’s track forces in Ohio will be paid $43,000 for laying 
them. 

H. B. Stewart, trustee of the Akron, Canton & Youngstown 
Railway Co. and the Northern Ohio Railway Co., has applied to 
the Commission in Finance No. 10829 for approval of expendi 
tures of the proceeds of a proposed loan of $380,000 from the 
PWA. The money is proposed to be used in replacing 51.1 miles 
of 60-pound main line rail with new 90-pound rail, and the Te 
placement of 41 turnouts of 60-pound rail with turnouts of like 
weight on that part of the line between Carey and Delphos, 0. 

In Finance No. 10830, H. B. Stewart, trustee of the Akron, 
Canton & Youngstown Railway Co. and the Northern Ohio Rail- 
way Co., has asked the Commission for permission to issue $380,- 
000 of his 4 per cent registered certificates of indebtedness and 
deliver them to the PWA to evidence the obligation of the loan 
the trustee is seeking from the PWA. sade 

In Finance No. 10831, the Portland & Rumford Falls Railway 
and the Maine Central have made a joint application authorizing 
the former to issue and the latter to guarantee and agree to pay 
$300,000 of 4 per cent bonds dated June 1, 1935, and due June 


1, 1955. The purpose of the issue is to refund an issue of $300,000 
four per cent debenture bonds of the Portland & Rumford Falls 
Railway due June 1. ¢ 

The Birmingham & Southeastern Railroad Co., in Finance 
No. 9310, supplemental, asks the Commission to approve 40 
extension for five years of a loan of 
RFC. 


$41,300 made to it by the 
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COMMISSION REPORTS 


Ferro-Phosphorus 


1 and S. No. 4070, ferro-phosphorus from southern points. 
By division 2. Proposed increased rates, ferro-phosphorus, car- 
joads, Anniston, Ala., Nashville and Rockdale, Tenn., and other 
southern points to Newport, Ky., and other cities on the Ohio 
and Mississippi Rivers, found justified. Suspension order va- 
cated and proceeding discontinued. 


Asbestos Products 


No. 26253, General Asbestos and Rubber Division of Ray- 
pestos-Manhattan, Inc., vs. Clyde Steamship Co. et al. By the 
commission. Rate charged, $1.10, asbestos products, less than 
carloads, moving wholly by water, Charleston, S. C., to Bridge- 
port, Conn., unreasonable to the extent the rate on Group A 
articles exceeded 77 cents and to the extent the rate on Group 
B articles exceeded 71 cents. Reparation awarded. Commis- 
sioner Lee wrote a dissent in which Chairman Tate and Com- 
missioners Mahaffie and Splawn concurred. Commissioner Lee 
pointed out in his dissent that for the Commission to take juris- 
diction over the rate of the Clyde Line it treated the shipments 
in question by the New England Steamship Co., a New Haven 
railroad subsidiary, as the Commission called it, as transporta- 
tion by rail. With that action, he said, he was unable to agree. 


Milk, Etc. 


No. 26016, Twin City Milk Producers’ Association vs. B. & M. 
et al, and a sub number, Same vs. C. M. St. P. & P. et al. By 
division 2. Title complaint dismissed. Rate charges, carload, 
skim milk for animal feed, powdered, in bags, Minneapolis, Minn., 
to Worcester, Mass., applicable and not shown to have been or to 
be unreasonable or unduly prejudicial. Rate charged, carload, 
skim milk powder, in barrels, Farmington, Minn., to Buffalo, N. Y., 
unreasonable to the extent it exceeded 52 cents, in the sub num- 
bered complaint. Reparation of $27.47 awarded. 


Newsprint Paper, Etc. 


Fourth section application No. 15706, paper to Kansas City, 
Mo, group. By division 2. Authority granted in fourth section 
order No. 11874 to establish and maintain a rate, 39 cents, on 
newsprint paper, unfinished blank wall paper, paper winding 
cores, and skids, carloads, Pine Falls, Manitoba, Can.; Kenora, 
Port Arthur, Fort William, and West Fort William, Ont., Can., to 
Kansas City and St. Joseph, Mo., Hiawatha, Leavenworth, and 
Bonner Springs, Kan., in disregard of the long and short haul 
part of section 4 subject to the 50 and 33% per cent circuity 
limitation rule. 

Newsprint Paper 


Fourth section application No. 15482, newsprint paper from 
Jonquiere, Que. By division 2. Applicants authorized, in supple- 
mental fourth section order No. 11612, without regard to the long 
and short haul part of section 4 to make rates over routes, Jon- 
quiere, Que., Can., to Philadelphia, Pa., additional to those author- 
ized in 201 I. C. C. 686. 

Soap 


Fourth section application No. 15239, soap from New Eng- 
land and trunk line territories. By division 2. Authority denied 
in fourth section order No. 11873, as of August 16, to establish 
and maintain rates, soap, cleaning compounds and related 
articles, points in trunk line and New England territories to 
destinations in trunk line territory without observing the long 
and short haul provision of section 4. 


Brick 


_ Fourth section application No. 14868, brick from Weldon, 
N, C. By division 2. Authority granted, in fourth section order 
No, 11872, to establish and maintain rates, face brick and com- 
mon brick, Weldon, N. C., to destinations in Virginia, without 
observing the long and short haul provision of section 4, sub- 
Ject to the limitation that the relief shall not include intermediate 
te as to which the haul of the petitioning line or route is not 
onger than that of the direct line or route between the com- 
petitive points and subject to 50 and 70 per cent circuity limita- 
ion rule. Other relief denied, as of August 16. 


PROPOSED REPORTS 


Lumber 


. Boe 23381, Sub.-No. 1, Phillips Lumber Co. et al. vs. C. & O. 
By and No. 23385, Barnes Lumber Corporation et al. vs. Same. 
Ps xaminer Morris H. Konigsberg. On further hearing amounts 
nie eration due complainants on account of unreasonable 
i €8, lumber and box shooks, points in Virginia to destinations 

eastern trunk line and New England territories under find- 
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ings in prior report, 192 I. C. C. 739, tentatively determined. 
Among the large amounts recommended for payment by the ex- 
aminer are the following: To the South Hill Manufacturing Co., 
$6,999.29 from one combination of carriers and $5,279.23 from 
another; Boydton Manufacturing Co., $9,053.81; Jeffreys, Spauld- 
ing Manufacturing Co., $16,314.77; and Roper Brothers’ Lumber 
Co., Inc., $3.593. The proposed awards are not totaled for any 
one complainant or for all. 
Wheat 


No. 26586, Light Grain and Milling Co. vs. C. R. I. & G. et al. 
By Examiner T. P. Wilson. Charges, wheat, Hooker, Okla., to 
Liberal, Kans., there milled in transit into flour and other prod- 
ucts and shipped thence to Shawnee, Okla., unreasonable to the 
extent they exceeded $137.85. Reparation of $11.48 proposed. 


Radiators, Etc. 


No. 26721, National Radiator Corporation vs. Pennsylvania 
et al. By Examiner Harris Fleming. Dismissal proposed. 
Recommended that the Commission find that the claim for 
reparation herein was denied in No. 26061, National Radiator 
Corporation vs. Pennsylvania, 203 I. C. C. 172, and that there 
was no showing in the present case of error in that finding or 
of newly discovered evidence or changed conditions justifying 
a different finding. 

Ice 


No. 26783, Armour and Co. vs. Northern Pacific. By Ex- 
aminer Leonard Way. Rate, ice, Detroit Lakes, Minn., to West 
Fargo, N. D., charged shipments between December 10, 1932, and 
January 10, 1933, proposed to be found unreasonable to the 
extent that it exceeded 3.5 cents plus the addition of 10 per cent 
for emergency charges. Reparation proposed. 


Petroleum Residuum 


No. 26814, Crown Central Petroleum Corporation vs. Reader 
Railroad et al. By Examiner T. Naftalin. Rates, petroleum oil 
residumm, Pearson and Waterloo, Ark., to Houston, Tex., pro- 
posed to be found unreasonable to the extent they exceeded 16 
cents. Proposed to be found that undercharges are outstanding. 
Waiver of undercharges proposed. 


RATES ON CULVERT PIPE 


Having delved into the intricacies of the official classifi- 
cation and the question as to whether the word cement means 
only Portland cement or may also mean bitumen, or, more com- 
monly called, asphalt, Examiner Edgar Snider, in No. 26660, 
Shelt Co., Inc., vs. Baltimore & Ohio et al., has recommended 
that the Commission find that rates, corrugated culvert pipe 
and cement-covered and cement-lined culvert pipe, from Elmira, 
N. Y., to various destinations in official classification territory, 
applied to shipments prior to August 24, 1934, the date of the 
complaint, were inapplicable. He also recommended reparation. 

The cement used in lining or partly lining culvert pipe, was 
asphalt. The complainant contended that the word cement cov- 
ered asphalt as well as Portland cement, pointing out that it 
was known long before the Portland, as well as used before the 
Portland cement came into use. The complainant contended, 
said Snider, that the rates applicable to pipe, both plain and 
cement lined, or cement covered, under exceptions to the classi- 
fication, should apply on articles manufactured by it. According 
to the examiner the complainant’s products were made from 
flat corrugated sheet metal, curved into cylinders and riveted 
into pipe. The examiner, who heard the complaint jointly with 
the New York 'Public Service Commission, said: 


The Commission should find that the interstate rates assailed on 
culvert pipe, in carloads, were and are inapplicable; and that the ap- 
plicable rates are the commodity rates applying upon pipe, plate or 
sheet, not exceeding 4 feet in diameter, minimum weight 40,000 pounds, 
It should further find that the rates on plain culvert pipe, in less than 
carloads, were inapplicable prior to August 15, 1934, with the excep- 
tion of the period from November 15, 1932, to June 1, 1933; that the 
rates on cement-covered or cement-lined pipe were and are inappli- 
cable and that the applicable rates with respect to plain corrugated 
metal culverts were those provided by exceptions to the classification 
on pipe or tubing, plate or sheet, prior to May 2, 1932, on pipe, plate 
or sheet, not exceeding 4 feet in diameter from May 2, 1932, to Novem- 
ber 15, 1932, the classification basis from November 15, 1932, to June 
1, 1933, the exception basis on culverts, plate or sheet, corrugated or 
plain, not exceeding 4 feet in diameter from June 1, 1933, to August 
15, 1934, and the exception basis applying on culverts, plate or sheet, 
corrugated or plain, since August 15, 1934. It should further find that 
the rates on cement-covered or cement-lined and paved-invert pipe 
were and are inapplicable and that the applicable rates were those 
provided for by the exceptions to the classification prior to May 2, 
1932, on pipe, cement covered or cement lined, and subsequent to 
May 2, 1932, on pipe, sheet iron, cement lined. An appropriate order 
will be entered. 


SANTA FE ABANDONMENT 


Examiner Thomas F. Sullivan, in Finance No. 10652, Atchi- 
son, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway Co. et al. abandonment, has 
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recommended that the Commission permit the Rocky Moun- 
tain & Santa Fe Railway Co. to abandon and the A. T. & S. F. 
to abandon operation of, a line extending from Dillon to Des 
Moines, N. M., a distance of about 44.88 miles and from Caris- 
brooke to Yankee, N. M., a distance of about 3.14 miles. The 
lines, hauling livestock and coal, have lost traffic to such an 
extent they can be operated only at what the examiner thinks 
an undue burden on the applicants and interstate commerce. 


SOUTHERN RAILWAY ABANDONMENT 


Examiner Ralph R. Molster, in finance No. 10737, Southern 
Railway Co. abandonment, has recommended that the Commis- 
sion permit the applicant to abandon its Lima branch line, 
extending from Danville to Lima, Va., a distance of about 3.45 
miles, a remnant of a branch between Danville and White Oak, 
a distance of 8.37 miles. The other part was abandoned more 
than eight years ago, the Commission permitting that abandon- 
ment but denying the abandonment now recommended by Ex- 
aminer Molster. 


MISSOURI-KANSAS BELT PROJECT 


The Commission, by division 4, in Finance No. 10265, Mis- 
souri-Kansas Belt Railway & Terminal Co. proposed construc- 
tion, Finance No. 10518, Missouri-Kansas Belt Railway & Ter- 
minal Co. proposed securities, Finance No. 10556, Missouri- 
Kansas Belt Railway & Terminal Co. proposed assumption of 
obligation and liability; and Finance No. 10547, Missouri-Kansas 
Belt Railway & Terminal Co. reconstruction loan, has disap- 
proved the plan of the applicant to construct a 115-mile railway 
in Wyandotte, Leavenworth, Jefferson and Shawnee counties, 
Kan., and a terminal station. 

In the first three dockets mentioned it denied applications 
to construct, issue securities and assume obligations and liabil- 
ities with respect to the securities of a building company that 
was to furnish station facilities. In the last mentioned docket 
it dismissed an application for a loan of $11,000,000 from the 
RFC. The plan proposed construction of lines from Kansas City 
to Valley Falls, Kan., a distance of 65.3 miles; from Leaven- 
worth to McLouth, 22.8 miles; and from Oskaloosa to Topeka, 
26.9 miles. 

As to financing, the applicant proposed to issue $15,000 of 
6 per cent cumulative preferred stock and 49 unit shares of 
common stock without nominal or par value, 51 block shares of 
no-par common stock and $3,500,000 of first mortgage 5 per 
cent 50-year bonds, stock and bonds to be sold to or pledged 
with the RFC as part security for the loan; and to acquire by 
purchase of 14-15 of the capital stock and $3,500,000 of first 
mortgage bonds of the Imperial Terminal Building Co. of Kan- 
sas City, Mo., and to assume obligation and liability in respect 
of the principal and interest of those bonds. The estimated cost 
of the project was $6,173,836.73. 

Trunk line railroads opposed the plan. They claimed there 
was not and would not be enough traffic to support the pro- 
posed railroad. They showed that the area had a large number 
of bus and truck lines. The proposal with regard to the pro- 
jected railroad was that it should operate Diesel motors and 
afford a fast service on freight. 

The Commission said the evidence was not convincing that 
the local traffic available would be sufficient to insure the sup- 
port of the proposed lines. It said that the belief of the appli- 
cant that it would eliminate the bus and truck lines from com- 
petition and cause owners of private automobiles to cease their 
use and travel instead on the proposed lines was not in itself 
sufficient to bring about the accomplishment of those objects. 


FINANCE APPLICATIONS 


Finance No. 10827. Jefferson & Northwestern Railroad Co. asks 
authority to issue $20,000 in common stock divided into 200 shares of 
$100 each and a demand note for $60,000, secured by deed of trust on 
the property, both of which are for the purchase of 19.93 miles of 
existing railroad operating from Jefferson to Linden, Tex. This rail- 
road was formerly operated from Jefferson to Naples, Tex., 45 miles 
with a branch of 4.86 miles into Linden. Applicant said it was found 
that the burden of maintenance and operation of the 29 miles from 
the Junction to Naples was too great, and accordingly, with the per- 
mission of the I. C. C., this 29 miles was abandoned. Later the 
mortgage on the property was foreclosed and the propertY was bought 
in for the benefit of the present applicant. The capital stock was 
formerly $60,000, now reduced to $20,000, and the mortgage debt 
$685,000, now reduced to $60,000, according to applicant, and with this 
reduction in overhead and’ other economies possible it is believed 
the line can be operated at a profit and continue to serve the people 
now dependent on it. 

Finance No, 10354. Supplemental application of Erie Railroad Co. 
for authority to issue not exceeding $1,000,000 of 4 per cent registered 
serial collateral notes, in connection with certain bridge repairs and 
improvements and the acquisition of certain rail and other track 
material under the provisions of section 203(a) of the national re- 
covery act, the notes to represent a loan from the PWA. In a sup- 
plemental application in Finance No. 10353, the Erie asks Commission 
approval of the improvements proposed. 

7 Finance No. 10828. The Monongahela Railway Co. asks for author- 
ity to issue $1,245,000 par value of capital stock, and to issue and sell 
$12,000,000 of its first mortgage 4 per cent bonds, series A. The stock 
is to be delivered to the Pennsylvania Railroad Co., the Baltimore & 
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Ohio and the Pittsburgh & Lake Erie, owners of all the outstanding 
capital stock of the applicant in settlement of a like amount of in 
debtedness. The bonds are to be issued to provide funds to be applic 
to the balance of the indebtedness to the proprietary companies anj 
to the Pittsburgh, Cincinnati, Chicago and St. Louis Railroad Co, 
and to retire $5,000,000, first and refunding mortgage 4% per cent 
nds. ‘ 

” _—_— No. 10828, Sub. 1. The Pennsylvania asks for authority 
to assume, as guarantor, jointly and severally, and unconditionally 
with the Baltimore & Ohio and the Pittsburgh & Lake Erie, oblig,: 
tion and liability in respect of the principal and interest of the 
Monongahela’s proposed issue of $12,000,000 of bonds. 

Finance No. 10828, Sub. No. 2. Baltimore & Ohio asks the Com. 
mission to assume obligation and liability in respect of that issue of 
bonds and in No, 10828, Sub. 3, the Pittsburgh & Lake Erie makes , 
similar application. 4 : F 
m Finance No. 10207. Supplemental application of Chicago, Burling. 
ton & Quincy Railroad Co. for order authorizing it to pledge $2.0). 
000 of its general mortgage 4 per cent bonds as security for the per. 
formance by the Colorado & Southern of its obligations under agre. 
ment to be entered into with the RFC in connection with financing 
$28,978,900 of C. & S. bonds. 


UNCONTESTED FINANCE CASES 

Report and order in F. D. No. 10802, (1) authorizing the Bosto 
& Albany Railroad Company to issue $9,000,000 of main line first mort. 
gage bonds 4% per cent series A, to be delivered to the New York 
Central Railroad Company in discharge of obligations incurred }y 
lease agreement; and (2) authorizing the New York Central R. R. (o, 
to assume obligation and liability, as guarantor, by endorsement in 
respect of said bonds, and to sell them, approved. ; 

Report and certificate in F. D. No. 10779, authorizing Charles \, 
Thomson, trustee of the Chicago & Eastern Illinois Ry. Co. to operate, 
under trackage rights, over certain tracks of the St. Louis-San Fran- 
cisco Ry. Co., and to use jointly certain terminal facilities of saii 
company, in Scott county, Mo., approved. s 

Report, certificate and order in F. D. Nos. 10647 and 10648, (1) 
authorizing the Yreka Western R. R. Co. to acquire and operate a 
line of railroad in Siskiyou County, Calif., formerly Owned and oper- 
ated by the Yreka R. R. Co.; and (2) authorizing the Yreka Westem 
R. R. Co. to issue at par not exceeding $7,500 of capital stock, con- 
sisting of 75 shares of the par value of $100 each, in connection with 
said acquisition, condition prescribed, approved. Se? 

Report and order in D. No. 10794, authorizing the Detroit 
Caro & Sandusky Ry. Co. to issue not exceeding $84,350 of first- 
mortgage 6 per cent income bonds to be exchanged, par for par, for 
a like amount of first-mortgage 6 per cent 10-year gold bonds, which 
matured April 1, 1935, approved. ye . 

Report and order in F. D. No. 10744, authorizing the Coudersport 
& Port Allegany R. R. Co. to issue not exceeding $100,000 of first- 
mortgage 5 per cent refunding bonds, $94,000 to be exchanged for 
a like amount of first-mortgage 5 per cent gold bonds and $6,000 to 
be pledged and repledged as collateral security for short-term notes, 


approved. 
COMMISSION ORDERS 


Finance No. 10765, joint and several application of the Missouri 
Pacific Railroad Co. et al. for certificate to extend their lines of rail- 
road, jointly to use certain lines of railroad, and to abandon a cer- 
tain line of railroad and facilities, all in the state of Louisiana, Illi- 
nois Central Railroad Co. and Yazoo & Mississippi Valley Railroad 
Co., permitted to intervene. : 

No. 26888, Miller Waste Mills, Inc., vs. C. & N. W. et al. Grand 
Trunk Railway System (Lines west of Detroit and St. Clair Rivers), 
Cincinnati, Saginaw & Mackinaw Railroad Co. (Grand Trunk Wester 
Railroad Co., Lessee) and Grand Trunk Western Railroad Co., dis- 
missed as parties defendant. : : ; 

No. 17000, rate structure investigation, part 8, cottonseed, its prod- 
ucts and related articles. Order of April 1, 1935, denying petition of 
National Soybean Oil Manufacturers’ Association and others for re 
hearing and reconsideration with respect to rates on soybean cake, 
ete., corrected to show that petitioners asked for amended order (0 
permit carriers in official classification territory to add such commod- 
ities to the present ‘grain products list and eliminate them_ from 
the prescribed column 22.5 basis as to rates within official territory. 

Fourth Section Application No. 14934, iron and steel articles ii 
Illinois territory. Petition of R. A. Sperry, agent, dated March 2%, 
1935, for modification of fourth section order No. 11506 to afford tempo 
rary relief, denied. ‘ we 

Finance No. 10792, application of Chicago, Burlington & Quint! 
for certificate to abandon a portion of its line in Page county, Ta. 
Northwestern Lumbermen’s Association permitted to intervene. | 

Fourth Section Application No. 14080 et al., sugar from California 
to Chicago. Mississippi Valley Barge Line permitted to intervene. , 

No. 26860, Albany Port District Commission vs. A. & W. et al. 
Brooklyn Chamber of Commerce, Inc., Baltimore Association of Com- 
merce, Joint Executive Transportation Committee of Philadelphia 
Commercial Organizations, City of Troy, N. Y., permitted to interse® 

Finance No. 10583, Toledo, Peoria & Western Railroad bon ; 
Commission, by division 4, by order, has modified its report a 
order of October 18, 1934, in 202 I. C. C. 353, so as to permit Us 
applicant to issue the $500,000 of first mortgage bonds, series = 
pursuant to the first mortgage and the proposed supplemental rl 
denture providing for the annual payment into a sinking fund “ 
the retirement or redemption of the bonds of a sum equal to ont 
half of one per cent of the maximum principal amount of series ¢ 
bonds theretofore authenticated. ease 

Finance No. 8776, Fort Worth & Denver Northern Railway 
construction. or 





Time within which the Fort Worth & Denver Nort ; 
shall complete the construction of the line in Gray County, Tex., 
further extended to July 1, 1936. itroad 
Finance No. 10729, New York, New Haven & Hartford Kal as 
Co, notes, supplemental order. Order of the Commission of Janue™ 
30, 1935, modified to authorize the carrier to renew at maturity, | 


Ps : , 
a period of not more than two years from their respective na 


two notes, each for $1,000,000, issued to the Railroad Cree lt 
poration and maturing on April 25 and May 24, 1935, respec : 


GEORGIA FERTILIZER RATES 
The Commission, in No. 26950, Georgia fertilizer and male 
rials rates, -has issued a corrected order by substituting the 
word prejudice in two places for the word preference. 
word preference was used in both places in an obviously ™ 
dundant manner. Instead the Commission should have Us 
the word prejudice. 
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ADVANCED FREIGHT RATES 


The Traffic World Washington Bureau 


The Commission announced by an order dated April 17 in 
px Parte No. 115 that it had denied petitions for reconsideration 
and modification of findings in its report of March 26 relating 
to coal filed by the National Coal Association, the Central Penn- 
sylvania Coal Producers’ Association, Inc., the Board of Railroad 
Commissioners of North Dakota and the North Dakota Lignite 
Operators’ Association and the Northwestern Retail Coal Deal- 
ers’ Association. April 25 it announced that the order denying 
those petitions had been erroneously issued. It vacated the 
order denying the applications, which was dated April 17. 

The cancelation of the order issued in error means, it was 
said at the Commission, that the petitions would be considered 
at some future conference of the Commission. 

The Commission has denied the petition of the Dolcite 
quarry Co. et al., asking for reconsideration and modification 
of the findings in the report relating to agricultural limestone. 
it has taken similar action with respect to a petition filed by 
the Birmingham Slag Company and others asking for a modifi- 
cation of the findings concerning materials produced by the 
petitioners and used as aggregates in road and building con- 
struction. 

W. E. Hustleby, executive secretary of the Minnesota Rail- 
road & Warehouse Commission, in a letter dated April 17, said 
that listing of Minnesota among the states that had authorized 
the imposition of emergency charges on intrastate traffic (see 
Traffic World, April 13, p. 685) “is incorrect as the hearing on 
the application of the carriers was only concluded at noon 
today and no permissive order has yet been issued.” 


Minnesota was so listed because on the face of the master 
tariff filed by the railroads that state is so listed. Under the 
heading “State Commission Nos.” there is an item reading: 
“Minn. R. C. 182.” 

In that column makers of tariffs list the numbers of tariffs 
they thereby say have been placed on the files of the state com- 
missions, designating them by numbers. Members of the Com- 
mission staff handling tariffs so understand that listing. 

The Washington office of the National Association of Rail- 
road and Utility Commissioners has been advised that the Okla- 
homa commission has set for hearing, May 1, at 10 o’clock a. m., 
the proposal of the railroads to impose emergency charges on 
Oklahoma state traffic like those authorized by the federal body. 

The New Hampshire commission held a hearing April 24 
on the carriers’ application to apply the emergency increases to 
state rates and has its decision under consideration. It said it 
had not permitted the increases as shown on the master tariff. 

The Midwest Coal Traffic Bureau has joined the National 
Coal Association in asking for reconsideration and reargument. 
It has adopted the latter’s petition, dated April 10, as its own. 


Tariff publishing agents who prepared the master tariff 
under which the carriers took the increases in rates authorized 
by the Commission, and railroad traffic men, in a three-day con- 
ference with Director Hardie of the Commission’s Bureau of 
Traffic, checked over errors and insufficiencies in that publication 
with a view to its rectification, so that it would say what was 
meant and clarify uncertainties. The idea was that the tariff 
publishing agents would incorporate the changes desired in a 
sixth section application, addressed to the Commission, permitting 
Pe a to make the clarifying changes with the least possible 
elay. 


Among the things found in the check was that the rules for 
calculating the additions to present rates did not make adequate 
provision for taking care of increases resulting from the use of 
Percentages of the present rates with specific maximum limits 
of increase. The rules are more complete than those used in the 
master tariff of Ex Parte No. 103 in which the Commission per- 
mitted definite surcharges and did not employ percentages of 
the existing rates in indicating the increases permitted. 


_ Another line of defects found was the lack of sufficient descrip- 

tion of commodities to enable shippers to know what additional 
charges they were expected to pay. In other words, the master 
lariff, in some instances, did not contain all the articles that 
for instance, might be shipped as lumber, or fertilizer materials. 
The check brought the conclusion that the master tariff would 
have to be amended in perhaps forty places. 


al As explained at the time information as to the master tariff 
a by the railroad tariff publishing agents was given (see Traffic 

orld, April 13, p. 685), the rules of the Commission did not 
oe, the tariff makers to show the numbers of identical tariffs 
the With state commissions but that it was their custom to show 
fo aaa of identical tariffs filed with state commissions, as a 
= . information. Tariff publishers, in the column on the 
sh ol a tariff headed “State Commission Nos.” purport to 

ow the authority under which the tariffs have been filed with 
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state commissions, if the tariffs are filed on less than state statu- 
tory notice requirements. 

Information sent by state commissions to the National Asso- 
ciation of Railroad and Utilities Commissioners, since the inter- 
state master tariff was filed, April 11, is to the effect that some 
of the notes in the “State Commission Nos.” column are errone- 
ous. Information received by that organization, according to a 
bulletin issued by John E. Benton, general solicitor, is that the 
Ohio commission, April 16, denied the applications of the carriers 
for permission to impose the emergency charges on the intrastate 
rates. Ohio was shown in the master tariff as having allowed 
the increases, but not on short notice. 

Missouri, on April 16, according to Mr. Benton’s bulletin, 
authorized the surcharges on bituminous coal on 20 days’ notice, 
and on one day’s notice as to other commodities. That state was 
not mentioned in the interstate master tariff. The Benton bul- 
letin also says that in Iowa and Oklahoma the state commissions 
will hold hearings on the application of the carriers on May 1. 

As a result of conferences among the tariff publishing agents 
and between them and Director Hardie of the Commission’s 
Bureau of Traffic, the railroads have filed two pro forma sixth 
section applications asking permission to make changes in the 
master tariff. They supplemented the applications the next day 
with exhibits setting forth the changes they desired to make. 

The exhibit, identified as exhibit A, attached to the first of 
the applications, makes changes resulting generally in increases 
in the present rates by transfer of the items therein shown 
from the no-charge to the emergency charge list. That appendix 
follows: 

Application No. 1, Exhibit “A” 

Maximum Emergency Charge 
Rates (Except as otherwise 
provided) 

In cents per In cents 


100 pounds per ton of 
2,000 pounds 


Commodities, in carloads 


Group 560: 


Add: 
Land Plaster 
Phospho Plaster 
Land Lime 
Agricultural Lime 


Group 640: 


Land Plaster 
Phospho Plaster 
Land Lime 
Agricultural Lime 


fa ak fa fet 


ee ee 


Eliminate 
Eliminate 
Eliminate 
Eliminate 


See Group 560 
See Group 560 
See Group 560 
See Group 560 


Ce SEE EOD scence seecevesovsews Eliminate 
Castor POMACE ..ccccccccccccccccccce Eliminate See Group 164 
BG. ee Eliminate See Group 164 


Shells, clam, mussel or oyster, whole, 
broken, ground or crushed 


Group 392: 
Add: 


Shells, clam, mussel or oyster, whole, 
broken, ground or crushed ........ *1 


Eliminate See Group 392 


*No emergency charge where line-haul rate is $1.00 per net ton or 
less. 


The exhibit attached to the second application, also identified 
as exhibit A, consisting of rules for the application of the charges, 
and changes in the charges as published in the master tariff as 
filed, will result in reductions. The exhibit follows: 


Application No. 2, Exhibit ‘‘A’”’ 


Amend Note A, page 3, as follows: 
Now reads: Central Vermont Ry. Stations 1 to 325. 
Change to read: Central Vermont Ry. Stations 50 to 255. 
Amend Note B, page 4, as follows: 
Now reads: Central Vermont Stations 330 to 
Change to read: Central Vermont Stations 325 
Now reads: Rutland R. R. Stations 5 to 365, 
Change to read: Rutland R. R. Stations 120 to 365. 
Amend page 4 of tariff, as follows: 
Table No. 3—Applies only where tariffs subject to this tariff do 
not make specific reference to Tables 1 or 2 
Emergency Charge on 
Kach Class or Commodity 
Will Be, per 100 Pounds 


750. 
to 750. 


Where the First Class 
Rate is, per 100 Pounds 





Over But not over Cents 
wae Ee NE Ns no 65049064400 5H 0s0vedeeensedeeewee 0 
106 117 cents (see Note) 1 
117 129 cents (see Note) 2 
129 141 cents 3 
141 150 cents 4 
150 156 cents 5 
156 162 cents 6 
162 168 cents 7 
168 174 cents s 
174 180 cents 9 
180 186 cents 10 
186 CE 5-0 :0.00 000 0900500006505 00000440800 4406008 11 


Note.—To, from and between stations in Wyoming and New 
Mexico, also Texas and Oklahoma differential territories (as detined 
in Item No. 600-A of Southwestern Lines’ Tariff No. 151-A, Agent 
J. E. Johanson’s I. C. C. No. 2506), apply no emergency charge where 
the first class rate is less than 118 cents. 

Carload Rates Per Unit Other Than Weight. 
in amounts per car 


Change: Item No. 15. 
Where line-ha'tl carload rates are stated 








Vol. LV . 
Se inininmmns Tie Trelis Pertd : en 


or any unit other than weight, and transportation charges are not 
based on the weight of the shipment, the weight for the purpose of 
assessing emergency charges will be deemed to be 40,000 pounds, 
except that if the actual weight of the shipment is furnished and 
is less than 40,000 pounds the emergency charge rate provided in 
Part 1 or 4 (as the case may be) will be applied subject to actual 
weight but not less than 30,000 pounds. 

Item No. 20. Carload Minimum Charges. 

(a) An emergency charge of 10 per cent will be added to all 
carload minimum charges not based on weight. F 

(b) When minimum transportation charges, based on weight, 
are assessed on carload shipments, the emergency charge rate in 
Parts 1 and 4 will be applied to either the weight of the shipment 
or the weight used in determining the transportation charge, which- 
ever is higher. 

(c) This item does not apply to commodities provided with 
“No emergency charge’’ in Part 4 nor to shipments covered by Item 
No. 5. 

Item No. 25. Combination Rates, 

(a) Where through shipments move on a combination of rates 
lawfully on file with the Interstate Commerce Commission or state 
commissions and all of the factors are subject to this tariff, such 
combination of rates will be deemed a joint through rate for the 
purpose of assessing emergency charges; where one or more of the 
factors are not subject to this tariff, the combinatfon of such rates 
as are subject to this tariff will be deemed a joint through rate for 
the purpose of assessing emergency Charges. 

(b) Where the minunum weights are different in connection with 
the separate factors in combination through rates, the minimum to 
be observed in assessing the emergency charge shall be the lowest 
applicable to any factor (subject to Item 15 where one or more of 
the factors are stated in rates per unit other than weight). 

(c) Where no joint through first class rates are published, the 
first class rate for the purpose of applying Tables 1, 2 and 3 of 
Part 2 will be computed on combination and if the factors used in 
computing such combination first class rate are subject to different 
tables, apply that one of such tables which produces the higher 
emergency charge rate. 

Item No. 50. Rates same for carloads as for less-than-carloads (any- 
quantity rates). 

Where line-haul transportation charges are based on rates which 
are the same for less than carload and carload shipments, such 
shipments will be treated as less than carload freight except that 
on commodities for which carload emergency charges are provided 
the emergency charges shall not exceed those which would be pro- 
duced by applying the carload emergency charge provisions of Parts 
1 and 4, subject to the carload minimum weights prdvided in the 
tariffs publishing such rates, or in the absence of such minimum 
weights, then the minimum weight provided for carloads in the 
governing Illinois, Official, Southern or Western Classification. If 
a commodity in carlvuads is specified ‘‘No emergency charge,’’ apply 
Item No. 60. 

Note.—Where no minimum carload weight is specified, either in 
tariffs publishing the rates, or in classifications governing such 
rates, the minimum weight for the purpose of this rule will be 
24,000 pounds. 

Amend paragraphs 2 and (b) of Item No. 70 to read as follows: 
Item No. 70. Transit Shipments. 

2. Applicable to commodities other than as described in 1: 

Apply one emergency charge as provided herein for the outbound 
commodity to the through shipment from the point of origin (or 
from the rate-break point at which the transit arrangement begins 
as specified in the transit tariffs) to ultimate destination. 

* * . 

(b) Where freight is accorded a transit privilege under tariffs 
which provide for the computation of transportation charges on a 
different basis into and out of the transit point, and not on basis 
of a through rate (whether composed of ‘one or more factors) via 
the transit point, the emergency charges shall be applied separately 
to the inbound and outbound shipments, but the aggregate of the 
inbound and outbound emergency charges on the quantity shipped 
outbound shall not exceed the maximum or specitic emergency charge 
provided on the out-bound commodity in Part 4 (if the outbound 
shipment is subject to carload emergency charge) or in Table 1, 2 
or 3 of Part 2 from point of origin to ultimate destination (if the 
outbound shipment is subject to less-than-carload emergency charges) 
but in no case shall the emergency charge be less than the emer- 
gency charge applicable on the inbound or the outbound ship- 
ment, whichever is higher. 


Change: Item No. 75. Special Services. 


(a) An emergency charge of 10 per cent will be added to all 
charges for reconsigning, diversion, transit services (including stop- 
ping for partial loading and unloading), back-haul or out-of-line 
charges, weighing, handling, loading and unloading. This paragraph 
does not apply to shipments upon which there is no line-haul emer- 
gency charge provided in this tariff. 

(b) No emergency charge will be assessed for the following 
services: Special train movements, crane services, or ferry-car or 
trap-car services. 

Maximum emergency charge 
rates (except as otherwise 
provided) 


In cents 
Commodities, in carloads In cents per per ton of 
— ™ (except as otherwise indicated) 100 pounds) 2,000 pounds 
S( dd: 
Cuttings and scraps, (unmanufactured 
COOMECO), ANY GUANEILY. ..cccccccedce 4 
164 Add: 
Malt a Pet etea tan de ew Oueaivien es 3 
170 Add: 
EPO eC Cre eee Oe re ae ae 3 
EI Re eer ne a ee eae 3 
 Wihdska aca w Daembeeuc tenes we 3 
I rrecer Sra wal Garside Suarareer ks waco aieren miniiane 3 
NI scenes. has erasceaien gia use a Ware are en ner 3 
ee oe ee a er eee 3 
210 Add: 
ND 5s) elie ataren- dai Sudvaba eh aad oul 3 
ION, rec kip us aba cle Saub.s dina awe 3 
ME ta cinta: o6e ee eRe séleneeee a 3 


220 Change caption to read: 
Meats, cured, dried or smoked (not in- 
cluding canned meats): 













Maximum emergency Charg, 
rates (except as otherwiy 


provided) 
= e In cents 
Commodities, in carloads In cents per per ton of 
Group (except as otherwise indicated) 100 pounds 2,000 poungs 
222 Change caption to read: . 
Packing house products (not including 
canned meats) as follows: 
Add: 
Oe ee Peete 3 
Pe, Ses MINE. cin vadceecencsiawse ve 3 
SE FS bee carb ats os awwik este détde aawnre 3 
Dt, DE: bi taceecnsentesadaness 3 
Lard substitutes ........ enews eaten 3 
BE HOE i666 sc04s cose esescewes 3 
Se er ne ee re oe 3 
EE RE, ii a aisls- 665s ed ee ews 0 4rd-e 3 
i Ror ere ern a 3 
Cer POMMO 6c ccviccees verre ee ree 3 
SD. saatsicnee'e th eeaaeee Beeb oe ee ee eke 3 
rr ea er rire ra a nea 3 
DEE: ccaprretivasestediawee neve es 3 
SE tie bcd + at ee ene ben ewes mere a7 3 
Glue, flake, ground or sheet ......... 3 
eae EE Ae, eee prs 3 
IS, NN iii aia ola Saw eae etd RR a 3 
Ca Es, NO: a5 0:45.00 duende 00 8ee ee se 3 
Oils, cooking (corn, liquid or solidified; 
ID i h.o5.640. 00s bok ntseeass oes 
350 Gravel and sand, N. O. I. B. N......... Eliminate See Group 3 
Pe “SE |. 6-44-0554 Se wee deswawestne assess ag 
NI ches cas tae sess Si wc ss Bina a ele Sain ask sae se *] 
Stone, broken, ground or crushed (not 
including material ground to fineness 
to pass through a screen of 200 meshes 
| ae ee ee ere *1 
Ashes or cinders (coal or coke)......... af! 
Gravel, chatts, chert, crushed stone or 
slag, coated with tar of similar mate- 
BEE Sc kaSecciviswindeeseteenneewacs cae eewe *] 
ED kescnescees poke ei ie bitemeeenstna *1 
Slag, other than ground open hearth 
DE. SiG NWasuainsie baw eer sees he eee aus #1 


*No emergency charge where the line-haul rate is $1.00 pet net 
ton or less. 
370 Asphalt (Natural, by-product or petro- 
leum, including Gilsonite) ....... Sarwar 
Tar (not ground), as follows: 
2 Se Sree ee Vereen ere 
Sr ea ree eee 
eR en re ee ar rere rar ee 
a err re ee eee errr 
EE CVC dac are drbueks eck S de weenie 
—__ Rr ter er re re ee 
er rere pci ein ts coe 
SE EE Gc nods cvntncwakauwen tun wereas 
Pitch (not ground), as follows: 
REID ows caeu dicot pakne eee see peaseGe 
NS Wierd sig rials ce Boel aCG sa wc ace iat ee ae 
Ee er err ee err een 
nee ne 
| Ha aca ts aera gt a. Ge wiaiace eA eae wath BIO 
IN WEY ois. 0 6b 5 deere ds ao hem ao es0s 
0 ESS eae eee ee re ar fe 
ene 
392 Now reads: 
Clay, other than unground common or fire 
Change to read: 
Clay, other than common or fire ........ 2 (See a 
v0 


leet ed ed eae ae 


Pe ek ek ed pk fk 


Add: 
RI’. SE gs sia a Sal a-ak carb (ik onbiw lio. 
Gypsum FOck, Crude 220.0000 be oe acamee 
a rr eee 
BRON .ccss dana tees Pe ee eee 
Now reads: 

PONON, BEI. cocci vacessercsncseces 
Change to read: 

Magnesite, crude or calcined ........ 
Now reads: 

Pyrites, cinder or ore, mica or vermic- 
ulite, other than sheet, block, built- 
errr er 2 

Change to read: 
Pyrites cinder or ore 
Mica or vermiculite, other than sheet, 


bo bo bo bo 


~) 


t 


] 


b 


block, built-up or splittings ........ 2 
Now reads: 
BEE Mabrcayisiechewscd eek wemees couemes 2 


Change to read: 
Soapstone or tale, ground, dust, lump 


OF TOUR SIADES «200005 PERE ASS Pare ae 2 
Change: 
Gravel and sand, in open top cars, ex- 
cept naturally bonded moulding sand 71 


Gravel and sand, in closed cars, and 
naturally bonded moulding sand in 
CO. BOD: GR iso. cccewcseensecses ca0s 2 
— emergency charge where line-haul rate is $1.00 per net tol 
or less. 
430 Cancel entire list 430 and substitute the 
following: 
Lumber, shingles and lath, of domestic 
wood (except butternut, cherry, dog- 
wood, holly, ironwood, lancewood, 
Spanish cedar and walnut) or Cana- 
dian wood or Mexican pine, as fol- 
lows: 
(The term “domestic’’ will not in- 
clude insular possessions of the 
United States.) 
(Here appears list of all articles 
which under Ex Parte 103 (B. T. 
Jones’ I, C. C. 2525) were subject 








Group 


Al 


430-A 2 


522 € 


550 


1 J 


a80 


640 


Ibs. ¢ 
696 


follo 












tharge 
Pris. 





10, 1 





Nts 
N of 
JUNds 








Ip 3% 


, Net 


‘oup 


ol 













Group 








April 27, 1935 


Commodities, in carloads 
(except as otherwise indicated) 
to emergency charges of 6 or 12 
cents per ton) 
Agricultural fmplement, sleigh and ve- 
hicle material, sawed, planed, turned, 
bent, mitered, tenoned, bored, but not 
primed, painted nor ironed, as specified 
below: 
(Here follows list of such material 
which in Agent Jones’ I, C. C. 2525 was 
subject to emergency charge of 1 cent 


per 100 poundS) .........ceeeeseccceees 
Broom and mop handles, wooden, not 
primed, painted nor ironed) ........ 


30-A Articles as listed under Group 430 above 


431 


443 


00) 


den 


530 


351 


580 


640 


(other than broom and mop handles) 
when of foreign wood other than Ca- 
nadian wood or Mexican pine, or of the 
following domestic woods: 

(The term ‘‘foreign’’ will include insu- 
sular possessions of the United States) 


Butternut, cherry, dogwood, holly, 
ironwood, lancewood, spanish cedar 
we EE Se ee eee 


Change heading to read: 
Box (other than cigar box) crate and 
cooperage material, wooden, as fol- 
lows: 
Now reads: 

Cigar box lumber 
Change to read: 

Cigar box lumber or material 

Add: Pine tar 
Change caption to read: 

Copper: 

Add: scrap copper 
Change caption to read: 
Lead and zinc: 

Add: 

Scrap lead 
Scrap zinc 
Lead dross or skimmings 
Zine dross or skimmings 
Change caption to read: 
Aluminum: 
Add: 
Scrap aluminum 
Blooms or billets 
Change to read: 
Brick, common, including 
broken, crushed or ground, 
temperature bonding mortar 
Clay or shale, common or fire, ground 
or not ground 
Fire clay, ground 
Add: 
Condensing rings 
NE © tek ae Ge eciew bina ae emer etis we EMaae 
Pouring channels 
Sleeves 
Stopper heads 
Tile slabs 
Tuyeres 
Add: 
Windmills, K. D. 
——— parts 


ee ee | 


ee | 
ey 


eee eee eeeree 


brick, 
high- 


ee ee 


ee 


ee 


Feather waste, having value only for 
fertilizer purposes 





Ibs. 


696 


following. sroups 490 to 513, inclusive, 583 and 693, and 
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Maximum emergency charge 
rates (except as otherwise 


provided) 
In cents 


In cents per 


per ton of 


100 pounds) 2,000 pounds 


.. No emergency charge 


bo 


21% 


2% 
21% 


2% 


2% 


21% 


Eliminate 


**] 
**] 
**] 
**] 
et] 
**] 
*] 


.. No emergency charge 


See Group 550 


**No emergency charge where line-haul rate is 7 cents per 100 


or less, 
Asphalt composition eave filler strips or 
i fl Ue ee a 
Asbestos felt, building 
Asbestos felt, roofing 
Asbestos felt, sheathing 
Asbestos paper, building 
Asbestos paper, roofing 
Asbestos paper, sheathing ............. 
Asbestos wallboard, not ornamental, pol- 
tk 4 =a eee 
Asbestos roofing, prepared ...........-: 
Boards, blocks or planks, flooring or 
_ paving, asphalt composition 
Expansion paving joints (asphalt or 
i MD \ccgesicnwwhedasacusione v4 
Expansion paving joints (rubber com- 
PEA cneb ca ehchensen eee reee es « 
Felt, building 
eit incs i dcinihigdiehiweart madesaiin 
Felt, sheathing 
OI ia. es cu anc wineo6s 49 656 6010-0 
Eh SES nc oh cineks enh eanieaceis 
Py CE 606i4 ds sesh 900 66:049:0:059 0 
Roofing, asbestos, hard, flat or corru- 
Sate 


ee ey 
a 
ee 


oe 


Roofing, composition 
Roofing, ler eer 
.~~ we asbestos, hard, flat or corru- 
_ EER ELE ENE RET EE EN 
I 
Shingles, asphalt, with wood base...... 
Shingles, asbestos flexible 
Shingles, hard asbestos 
Siding, asphalt 
Siding, asbestos 
r pa 
Can paper 


ee 


es 


Tron and steel articles as listed in ***Exhibit B. 





substitute 


the 
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Where rate is or is equivalent to 10 cents or less per 100 pounds, 
*l4 cents per 100 pounds; 20 cents and over 10 cents per 100 pounds, 
*1 cent per 100 pounds; 28 cents and over 20 cents per 100 pounds, 
*11%4 cents per 100 pounds; over 28 cents per 100 pounds, *2 cents per 
100 pounds. 

Iron and steel articles as listed 
pounds. 


in ***Exhibit C, 2 cents per 100 





*Specific emergency charge not subject to 7% maximum. 

***Exhibits B and C are the iron and steel lists used in official 
territory and are not herein reproduced. 

The thought among those intimately concerned about the 
matter of the proposed changes in the master tariff was that the 
Commission would grant the second application after relatively 
short consideration chiefly because if granted, it would result in 
reductions in the charges. The thought was that longer con- 
sideration would be necessary on the first application because the 
effect of a grant of that application would be increases. There- 
fore, it was taken for granted that the Commission would need 
time to test it in the light of iis findings in Ex Parte No. 115 
to determine whether the increases were warranted. 


LIVESTOCK, W. T. L. TO C. F. A. 


The general question of comparisons between interterritorial 
and intraterritorial rates on livestock formed the basis for a 
series of formal complaints that went to hearing before Examiner 
Stiles and Parker, at Chicago, April 23. Prospects were that the 
hearing would carry over well into the second week, The cases 
grouped for hearing were: 

26593 and Sub 1—Midwest Association of Meat Packers vs. 
R. R. et al. 

26602—Eastern Meat Packers‘ Assn. vs. Alton R. R. et al. 

26782—Denver Union Stock Yard Co. et al. vs. Alton R. R. et al. 


26808—Live Stock Traffic Assn. et al. vs. Alton R. R. et al. 
26825—Louisville Board of Trade vs. Alton R. R. et al. 


Alton 


Counsel for the various parties, both shipper and railroads, 
were startled, near the end of the first day’s sessions, when 
Examiner Stiles read to Andrew H. Brown, assistant traffic com- 
missioner, Cleveland Chamber of Commerce, who had just fin- 
ished putting in some rate and mileage comparisons, a long and 
carefully phrased question which seemed to indicate that the 
Commission was not particularly pleased to have called in issue 
a widespread rate adjustment that had already had its repeated 
approval. The question as read by the examiner was: 


In Cleveland Provision Co. vs. Atchison, T. & S. F. Ry. Co., 148 
I. C. C. 152, wherein the making of rates by combination on the Mis- 
sissippi River or Chicago was assailed, the rates on edible livestock 
from Iowa, Missouri, Kansas, Nebraska, Wisconsin, Minnesota, South 
Dakota, and part of Illinois, to Cleveland, Ohio, in a report by the 
entire Commission, were found to be not unduly prejudicial, and to 
be unreasonable only to the extent that the eastern factors exceeded 
rates required to be published by order in Eastern Livestock Cases 
of 1926, 144 I. C. C. 731. In the report on further hearing in the latter 
case the Commission prescribed proportional rates as the eastern fac- 
tors of such combinations, and in Livestock-Western District Rates, 
176 I. C. C. 1, it prescribed proportional rates as the western factors 
of such combinations. In Hammond Standish & Co. vs. Atchison, T. 
& S. F. Ry. Co., 183 I. C. C. 291, Division 4 found that the combination 
rates resulting under the two last-named cases, from, inter alia, cer- 
tain points in Illinois, Minnesota. Iowa, Nebraska, and Missouri to 
Detroit, Mich., were not unreasonable or otherwise unlawful. In Welch 
& Welch vs. Minneapolis, St. P. & S. S. M. Ry. Co., 185 I. C. C. 498, 
Division 3 found that the combination rate on dairy cattle from Wau- 
paca, Wis., to West Edmeston, N. Y., was not unreasonable and that 
no justification had been shown for requiring a joint rate lower than 
the combination basis assailed. In a report by the entire Commission 
in St. Louis Live Stock Exchange vs. Alton R. Co., 198 I. C. C. 73, the 
Commission disposed of Docket No. 25968, Chicago Live Stock Ex- 
change vs. Alton R. Co. et al., which assailed the combination rates 
from points west of Chicago to points east of Chicago on shipments 
moving through Union Stock Yards, Chicago, and held that such rates 
were not unreasonable or unjustly discriminatory. A more recent 
case in which such combination rates were held not unreasonable in 
specific instances is Producers Co-Operative Comm. Assn. vs. Penn- 
sylvania R. Co., 206 I. C. C. 203. 

In view of the action of the Commission upon repeated considera- 
tion of the subject put in issue by the group of cases now being heard, 
the examiner desires to know whether it is the position of the com- 
plainants herein that changed traffic or transportation conditions now 
require a change in the Commission’s ruling, or, on the other hand, 
whether it is merely the position of complainants that the Commis- 
sion erred in its decisions in those cases. I will therefore ask you to 
point out specifically at this time what changes, if any, in traffic or 
transportation conditions have taken place since the decisions I have 
mentioned were rendered, which would materially affect the issues in 
the cases now being heard. 


The witness hesitated a moment and then said he would be 
glad to answer the question if the examiner cared anything 
about a personal opinion, but that he didn’t feel his opinion 
ought to be accepted by the Commission as the basis of the 
complainants’ case. He had been testifying as a witness for 
G. P. Boyle, counsel for the Midwest Association of Meat Pack- 
ers, complainants in the leading case. Mr. Boyle said that no 
one witness would put in evidence directly in answer to the 
question but that the combined testimony on analysis would 
show marked changes in economic conditions since the cases 
referred to by the examiner had been decided. “And,” he added, 
“I do not mean merely conditions due to this age of hysteria 
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through which we have been passing.” He said he did not 
believe the Commission had made full and complete records 
before arriving at the decisions in question. So far as the wit- 
ness was concerned, he said, he hesitated about advising him to 
answer the question, adding: “I don’t like any of my witnesses 
to answer a question when I don’t know what answer he is 
going to give.” 

Wilbur La Roe, Jr., counsel for the Eastern Meat Packer’s 
Association, said he considered the question “a most unusual 
one to put before the evidence is in.” He said, so far as his 
interests were concerned, he preferred to reserve his answer 
to be made in his brief. 

At the beginning of the session on the following morning, 
however, Mr. Boyle recalled Mr. Brown to the stand, and he 
announced that he was ready to answer the question without 
prejudice to any testimony complainants might still have to 
enter, He said, first, he did not think the decisions cited by 
the examiner were controling; second, he said, he believed the 
Commission had erred to some extent in some of the decisions; 
and, finally, he did think that there had been material changes 
in conditions that justified a new and careful scrutiny of the 
interterritorial livestock rate bases. 

He didn’t put much faith in the decision in the Cleveland 
Provision Company case, he said, because the record was made 
in 1924 and the decision was not handed down until 1928. Even 
that, he pointed out, was seven years ago. That decision as well 
as the Hammond Standish, the Welsh and Welsh, and the Pro- 
ducers’ Cooperative cases all were on issues much narrower than 
the instant cases, he said, because, in general, they dealt with a 
single locality, with a few specific carloads or with insignificant 
reparation. Even the Eastern and Western livestock cases, 
he added, ought not be controling because they involved only 
one territory whereas the heart of the present cases was matter 
of the interterritorial rates. 

Walter McFarland, general attorney for the Burlington, ob- 
jected to the witness’ remarks as to the fragmentariness of the 
records in the cases cited. He said the witness’ opinions on that 
point were worthless since the records themselves existed and 
ought to be produced in their own behalf. Mr. Boyle retorted 
that the contribution of the witness’ opinions was not at his 
invitation. He admitted, he added, that the examiner’s question 
might be “helpful” in clarifying the issues, but he certainly 
thought it was argumentative. The examiner said Mr. Brown 
might proceed. 

Mr. Brown said he thought the Commission had erred in the 
Cleveland Provision decision and that Commissioner Eastman 
had been right in his dissent. So far as changed conditions were 
concerned, he said, he thought they were exemplified by the 
large number of through livestock trains now scheduled as 
compared with the practical absence of such movements in the 
days of the Cleveland case. Mr. McFarland wanted to know 
whether the witness took the position, because the railroads 
had greatly improved the service rendered on livestock, that, 
therefore, there should be lower rates. Mr. Brown retorted 
that such a position had as much logic in it as the position taken 
by the railroads in the Cleveland case, which was that there 
ought be no reductions since fast service was not available. 

Finally, the witness said he thought the Commission ought 
now to take into consideration the preponderancy of truck move- 
ments into stock markets. At Celevland, he said, 65 per cent 
of all incoming stock now rode in trucks, while at Indianapolis 
practically all of it came in that way. In 1924, he said, such 
movements were “practically nil.” 


Mr. Brown’s rate comparisons placed in parallel columns 
movements within Central Territory and movements from West- 
ern Trunk Line to Central Territory of nearly identical mileages, 
together with the rates applying on each. These showed diver- 
gences of rates ranging from 12 cents in favor of the intraterri- 
torial rate at distances from 250 to 260 miles, to 17 cents in 
favor of the intraterritorial rate at distances from 1,040 to 1,050 
miles. 


The first witness in the hearing, W. W. Adams of the 
Hygrade Food Products Company, Chicago, testifying in behalf 
of the Midwest Association, presented a series of exhibits based 
on rates on hogs figured from Western Trunk Line origins to 
Central destinations on proportions of the scale bases in the two 
territories. These resulted in figures coinciding almost exactly 
with column 30 rates based on percentages of first class. 

W. R. Sinclair, vice-president, Kingan and Company, Indi- 
anapolis meat packers, speaking for Midwest members in his 
locality, caused amusement by insisting that only 70 per cent 
of the live weight of the hog had a commercial value. “Thirty 
per cent is waste,” he insisted which caused some comment on 
the old adage that the packers make use of every part of the 
hog except the squeal. 

He and several other witnesses, among them E. L. Snyder, 
secretary-treasurer of the Ohio Provision Company, Cleveland, 
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and H. H. Meyer, president and general manager, H. H. Meyer 
Packing Company, Cincinnati, insisted that they were Not 
much interested in the level of the rates as in the relationship 
of the intraterritorial rate to the interterritorial rate. Th 
pointed out that the lower basis of intraterritorial rates gay, 
eastern competitors a much wider area in which to do their py. 
ing; but they insisted unanimously that they had no intentioy jy 
this case to ask the Commission to raise anyone else’s rate 
The alternative, as brought out on cross examination, wag tha 
they thought the interterritorial rates ought to be equalized with 
the intraterritorial rates by lowering the former—not by raising 
the latter. 

Testimony in behalf of the Eastern Meat Packers’ Associa. 
tion, complainants in No. 26602 followed the general lines of 
that put in by the Midwest association. H. E. Wennagel, trans. 
portation manager of the Schluderberg-Kurdle Co., Baltimore, an 
chairman of the Eastern association’s traffic committee, and Jegse 
L. Smith, traffic analyst, introduced exhibits which they said not 
only proved the rates from Western Trunk Line to Central 
territory to be high in comparison with the rates within Centra] 
territory, but even to be uniformly higher than mountain-Pacific 
livestock rates for comparable distances. The mountain-Pacific 
basis, Mr. Wennagel said, was high because of the difficult traffic 
conditions in that territory. The difficulty so far as Eastern asso. 
ciation members was concerned, the witnesses said, came from the 
fact that the W. T. L.-C. F. A. livestock rates were made by con. 
bination to and beyond the Mississippi River. They said that it 
was high time a schedule of joint through overhead rates was 
put in, and they suggested that such rates be made up of a “rea. 
sonable blend of Western Trunk Line and eastern livestock 
scales.” 

Several executives of packing plants in the east testified 
regarding buying and market conditions. They were unanimous 
in saying that free flow of livestock from the west into their 
plants was interfered with by the interritorial rate level. In at 
least one case, as told by Ralph E. Wildey, treasurer of the 
Albany Packing Company, Albany, N. Y., his company in coopera. 
tion with the Rochester Packing Company, had found it necessary 
to build a plant at Ft. Dodge, Iowa, and to ship east the meat cuts 
rather than the live animals. 


INTERTERRITORIAL RATE BASES 


The Indiana State Chamber of Commerce, in answer to the 
Commission’s invitation to express views as to the best way 
to make interterritorial rates (see Traffic World, March 23, p. 
535), by R. P. Coapstick, its attorney, says that after giving the 
principles considerable study and in view of the position here 
tofore taken by this organization it recommends the proposi- 
tion the Commission sets forth under No. 2 in the invitation to 
express views. Mr. Coapstick referred to No. 2 as the cottor 
seed formula because it was originally prescribed by the Com- 
mission in Cottonseed, Its Products and Related Articles, 188 
I. C. C. 605. Mr. Coapstick said that that formula had been 
abandoned and so far as he knew it was not being used in any 
part of the country. The railroads objected to it on account of 
what they regarded as its great complexity. 

Mr. Coapstick, who reviewed the part taken by the Cham 
ber of Commerce in such cases as the Public Service Commis- 
sion of Indiana et al. vs. Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe et al, 
66 I. C. C. 512 and 88 I. C. C. 709, Southern Class Rate Case, 
100 I. C. C. 513, discussed the things in other formulas for the 
making of interterritorial rates which he deemed objectionable. 
He said the chamber appeared in Consolidated Southwestern 
Cases, 205 I. C. C. 601, advocating the Western Trunk Line 
formula as against the differential scheme of rates since it 
more nearly approached what “we had in mind.” He said that 
the Western Trunk Line formula, in his opinion, was not the 
best possible method. Attached to the brief is an appendix 
showing how to apply the cottonseed formula on the first class 
rates from Indianapolis, Ind., to various cities in Zones I, Il, 
III and IV in Western Trunk Line territory, not herein repro 
duced. Continuing, Mr. Coapstick said: 

We believe this formula comes nearer to getting an exact com- 
posite of rates between two territories having different rate levels 
than in the formula heretofore prescribed by the Commission or used 
by the carriers. As we understand it, this case comes under your 


Proposition No. 2. We arrived at this rate in the following man- 
For example, the through distance from Indianapolis to Jeffer- 


ner. , 
son City, Mo., is 363 miles, the short line distance is through St 
Louis, Mo. The haul to St. Louis, Mo., is 241 miles through the 


lower rated territory and beyond 122 miles, the distance im e 
higher rated territory. We then ascertain the first class rate — 
the scale prescribed by the Commission for application in_the og 
ern Class Rate Case, 164 I. C. C. 314, for the entire distance 0 
363 miles. We then multiply that rate by 241/363, which gives lis 
cents, which represents the proportion of the rate from Indianapo 


to St. Louis. Next we ascertained what the first class Zone See 


122/363, whict 
rtion of 


would be for the through distance as prescribed in the reo 
Western Class Rate Case supra and multiplied that by 
gives a figure of 40 cents, and which represents that propo 
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yer ne rate to apply from St. Louis, Mo., to Jefferson City, Mo. These 

wo figures combined make a through rate of $1.04 and would make 
hip sactly the rate we contend for were it not for the fact that the 
hey ‘mmission has apparently found that the terminal charges in West- 
3 m territory are about 2 cents higher than in Official territory. 
r On the face of it this may appear to be very complicated but 
»y the use of a master table or scale as presented in our exhibit 
yi72 in the original Western Class Rate Investigation, supra, we 
believe it to be a very simple matter to ascertain rates according to 
is formula. 
is column 3 shows what the rates would be under the Western 
qunk Line formula as we would apply it in the reopened Western 
(lass Rate Case, supra, We are fearful that the Commission has not 
roperly applied the formula. As we understand it, the way the 
ymmission applied the formula by using Indianapolis, Ind., to 
jefferson City, Mo., you used a basic scale for the through distance 
of 363 miles. We have used the scale prescribed in the Eastern 
fjass Rate Case, supra because it represents the level in Official 
writory. This would make the rate under that scale 96 cents. It 
appears that you have then added a differential of 12 cents for the 
iaul in the Western territory, this being the difference between the 
astern Class Rate Scale, supra and the Zone I Western Class Kate 
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me pate Scale, supra for a distance of 122 miles, Since 241 miles of 
tral HB je movement has taken place to get a shipment to St. Louis, Mo., 
tral ye believe the more correct thing to do would be to chop off the 
cifi font end of the Eastern Class Rate Scale, supra and the front end 
~ of the Zone I Western Class Rate Scale, supra at 241 miles and 
cific then ascertain the difference between these two scales for that addi- 
affic tional haul of 122 miles. This would give you a differential of 8 cents 


S80- instead of 12 cents, making the through rate $1.04, which is the 

game as we obtained under the Cottonseed formula. The reason 
the HM. say that we believe this is a more correct theory is because the 
Ol: rate of progression in all class rate scales is generally much higher 
t it on the shorter hauls than on the longer hauls and the differential 
! which should be added should be the difference between the two 


was sales for the haul from the border point to destination, which in 
rea this case is 122 miles. Or in other words, the difference between 
ock the two scales after discarding from each scale the distance con- 
sumed to reach the border point, which in this instance is 241 miles. 
fied 
ols NORTH-SOUTH REVISIONS CASE 
er The long-continued dispute between northern and southern 
. carriers about the division of rates, which the Commission has 
the been investigating since 1931, has been brought near a climax 
Tt Ti by the filing of briefs by the carriers in No. 24160, in the mat- 
ary ter of divisions of joint interterritorial rates between official 
Ws HF and southern territories. 

According to the brief of the official territory or northern 
line about 14,400,000,000 pounds of traffic are interchanged an- 
nually between northern and southern lines, not including 
Florida traffic and not including fruits and vegetables. The 

he northern lines said that the total revenue involved was in the 
ay neighborhood of $85,000,000, more than $50,000,000 of which 
D. was contributed by the somewhat smaller volume of traffic 
he moving from official territory to points in the south. 

re “To state it another way,” said the northern lines,” “al- 
SI- though the northbound tonnage aggregates over 7,300,000,000 
to pounds annually as against about 7,100,000,000 pounds south- 
yn bound, the revenue therefrom is substantially less than that 
mM: accruing on southbound traffic, a large part of this vast volume 
88 of northbound traffic replaces tonnage that might otherwise 
en originate on northern lines and from which they would receive 
hy all the revenue, as well as depriving them of the revenue on 
of the inbound raw materials that would otherwise move to the 

northern producing points.” 

| After submitting ton-mile figures the northern lines said 
s- ‘It may readily be seen that, compared with the revenue as 
1, settled, as disclosed by the revenue test, southern lines’ pro- 
@, posal would mean an increase in their revenues of over $3,- 
Ie 100,000 annually, based on the 1929 movement, while northern 
e. lines’ proposal would increase the latter’s revenues by approxi- 
1 mately $4,000,000 a year.” 

le The northern lines said there was nothing in multiple line 
it hauls which justified more favorable divisions to southern than 
at to northern lines. They said they respectfully submitted that 


every substantial service performed by southern carriers in the 
x haulage of the fruit and vegetable traffic to the gateways was 
equaled, mile for mile, if not generally surpassed by the haul- 
age service performed by the northern carriers. Since the 
haul of the northern lines was generally much shorter than 
Pe of the southern carriers, the northern lines said the bur- 
oa of the terminal service and expense borne by them was 
5 tlatively much greater than that of the origin service of south- 
d em roads, 
a lines said that they had been, for several years, 
- pa vad dissatisfied with the proportions which they had been 
re ere now receiving on much of the traffic interchanged with 
' plana lines, They said they had made every possible 
he Ba adjust their differences with the northern lines but 
wd rh unsuccessful, with the result that the entire contro- 
: —. now been placed in the hands of the Commission. 
: es efended the basis of divisions which the northern lines 
rene They said they submitted that the facts of 
belet in this case, to which they had called attention in this 
» When considered in connection with the provisions of 
(6) of the interstate commerce act and the inter- 
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pretations that had been placed thereon by the Commission 
and the courts, abundantly demonstrated that the conclusion 
must be reached that the present divisions of the involved rates 
of the southern lines, were entirely too low and that just, 
reasonable, and equitable divisions would be produced by the 
several bases proposed by them. 


KANSAS CITY TERMINAL CASE 


The Kansas City Terminal Railway Co., in No. 26876, Kan- 
sas City Southern Railway Co. vs. Kansas City Terminal Rail- 
way Co. et al. has entered a plea to the jurisdiction of the 
Commission and in bar to the complaint. The terminal com- 
pany asserts that the Commission has no jurisdiction or, if 
jurisdiction, no power under any act of Congress or otherwise 
to grant the relief prayed by the complainant, or any similar 
relief, for the following reasons: 

That the complaint, in effect, asks for the reformation of a 
contract or for the modification or nullification of a contract, 
and that the Commission has no power to reform, modify or 
nullify such contract. 

That neither sections 1, 3, 5, 12, 13, 15a nor 20 of the inter- 
state commerce act, nor any other provision of that act nor 
any other act of Congress whatsoever give the Commission any 
power to modify, supersede, nullify or ignore existing con- 
tracts among carriers in regard to the use of terminal facil- 
ities; that if any of the sections mentioned or any other pro- 
vision of the interstate commerce act or any other act of Con- 
gress be interpreted to give the Commission any such power 
then such act of Congress or provision thereof is unconstitu- 
tional and void and in violation of article V of the Constitution. 

That the Commission has no power to reform contracts, such 
powers being vested in courts of equity, subject to the well rec- 
ognized principles of law and equity. 

That any order made by the Commission granting the com- 
plainant’s prayer would operate to deprive the defendant of its 
property without due process of law in violation of the Consti- 
tution. 

That heretofore in a cause pending before the Commission, 
No. 15682, Missouri-Kansas-Texas Railroad Co. vs. Kansas City 
Terminal Railway Co., the complainant in this case filed an 
intervening petition, in which, based upon substantially the same 
allegations and substantially the same provisions of the acts 
of Congress, the Kansas City Southern Railway Co. prayed the 
relief asked in this complaint. The Commission, the terminal 
company said, dismissed that complaint on November 10, 1925. 
The terminal company asserts that the dismissal of that com- 
plaint is conclusive and binding upon the complainant in this 
case; that it adjudicates the issues in respect to the operating 
agreement described in this complaint and effectually bars the 
complainant from relitigating those issues. 

In another paper in this complaint the terminal company 
asks the Commission to dismiss the complaint of the Kansas 
City Southern for the reasons set forth in the plea to the juris- 
diction of the Commission and answer of the terminal company. 


BULK-PACKAGE SALT RELATIONSHIP 


The Commission, in third supplemental fourth section order 
No. 11650, based on L. E. Kipp’s application No. 15635, has given 
fourth section relief to enable carriers for which he is publish- 
ing agent, to establish rates on salt in packages, 2.5 cents a hun- 
dred pounds over rates on bulk salt. The significant part of the 
order follows: 


(a) from Kansas producing points to destinations in southwestern, 
Mountain-Pacific and Illinois territories, zone 1 and portions of zones 
2 and 3 of western trunkline territory as described in the petition 
made a part hereof; (b) from Chicago, Ill., Milwaukee, Wis., Duluth, 
Minn., and Superior, Wis., to destinations in western trunk-line terri- 
tory as described in said petition; (c) from Utah producing points to 
destinations in Nebraska, Kansas, Wyoming and Colorado in zone 3 
of western trunk-line territory, rates constructed on the basis of 2.5 
cents per 100 pounds higher than rates contemporaneously in effect on 
bulk salt, in carloads, on the basis prescribed or approved in Rate 
Structure Investigation, Part 13, Salt, from and to the same points, 
and to maintain higher rates to intermediate points: Provided, That 
rates to such higher-rated intermediate points shall not exceed rates 
constructed on the same basis as those to the more distant competi- 
tive points, or the lowest combinations of rates subject to the Inter- 
state Commerce Act. 

| 

This authorization was given on account of the asserted in- 
ability of producers of salt to ship in packages by railroad on the 
relationship established by the Commission in the case men- 
tioned in the order. That relationship provided for rates on 
package salt from about 16 to about 25 per cent higher than 
those on bulk salt. Mr. Kipp, in his application for relief to 
establish the narrower relationship without regard to the long 
and short haul part of section 4, said that maintenance of the 
wider difference in rates between bulk and package salt would 


induce distributors to pack it at destination thereby defeating 
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the producer’s package price. Furthermore he said that the 
producers either would be forced to pack their goods at large 
distributing points or find means of transportation other than by 
railroad. He said that shippers had notified the carriers that if 
package salt rates were established on the basis prescribed 
by the Commission it would not only be desirable but necessary 
to equip their plants economically to load trucks and to encour- 
age the movement by trucks or water at rates which they were 
confident would not be greater than the bulk rates resulting 
from the Commission’s decision. 

This relief extends the area in which the relationship has 
been narrowed. Relief was extended to carriers in the south- 
west by fourth section order No. 11667, based on Leland’s appli- 
cation No. 15634. 

In fourth supplemental fourth section order No. 11650, also 
based on Kipp’s application No. 15635, the Commission has 
amended the original order so that the relief granted on package 
salt will also apply to the same rates when applied to bulk salt, 
minimum 45,000 pounds. 


SOUTHWESTERN CLASS RATES 


The Commission, in No. 13535 et al., consolidated south- 
western cases, has issued an amendatory order in the twenty- 
first supplemental report in that case, correcting errors in its 
report of November 22, 1934, 205 I. C. C. 601. The order was 
issued so as to correct errors in first class key rates set forth 
in appendix C to that report, stated in cents a 100 pounds. 

The corrections begin on page 678 of that report and 
extend through to page 733. The nature of the corrections is 
shown by a few of them taken from the amendatory order as 
follows: 

Page 678, for application between Centralia, Ill., and Cuero, 
Tex., substitute 254 for 251; page 680, for application between 
Centralia, Ill, and Searcy, Ark., substitute 130 for 128; page 
692, for application between Philadelphia, Pa., and Shawnee, 
Okla., substitute 294 for 295; page 693, for application between 
Toledo, O., and Coalgate, Okla., substitute 233 for 223; page 
706, for application between Lexington, Ky., and Paragould, Ark., 
substitute 150 for 148; page 707, for application between Lex- 
ington, Ky., and Vinita, Okla., substitute 190 for 195; page 725, 
for application between McCook, Neb., and Blytheville, Ark., 
substitute 220 for 228; page 729, for application between Quincy, 
Ill., and Luling, Tex., substitute 255 for 249, and page 733, for 
application between St. Louis, Mo., and Victoria, Tex., substi- 
tute 254 for 251. 


REPARATION ON CEMENT 


In Docket 26826, Universal Atlas Cement Company vs. 
Wabash et al., heard before Examiner Stiles, in Chicago, April 
20, complainants ask for reparation of $1,033, which they say 
represents an adjustment of the rate on 18 carloads of cement, 
shipped from Hannibal, Mo., to Evansville, Ind., for water ship- 
ment beyond, on August 15, 1933, from 16 cents, the rate paid, to 
11 cents, the rate that became effective six days after the traffic 
moved. Frank E. Guy, traffic manager for the cement company, 
said a contract was made with the government to furnish cement 
on certain PWA projects along the Green and the Barren rivers 
on the basis of the 11-cent rate which the carriers agreed to put 
in. Application for sixth section permission was made and 
granted, but meanwhile, the plea was made that men were on 
hand and idle waiting for cement. The cement was shipped and 
an application made on the informal docket for the reparation. 
This the Commission refused to allow, without prejudice to the 
filing of a formal complaint, C. N. Richards, assistant general 
freight agent for the Wabash, was present, but entered no testi- 
mony. It was stated that, in the informal proceedings, the car- 
riers admitied that the 16-cent rate was unreasonable to the 
extent it exceeded 11 cents. 


PETITIONS FOR REHEARING, ETC. 


1. and S. 4017, Ex-Lake Grain from Ogdensburg to New England. 
Rutland Railroad Co. asks rehearing, reargument, and/or reconsid- 
eration. 

No, 17304, International Oil Co. et al. vs. A. & S. et al. and 
No. 25451, Northwest Petroleum Association et al. vs. A. & S. et al. 
Complainants ask argument before entire Commission pursuant to 
order of April 8, 1935, reopening case for further consideration on 
present record with regard to reparation on fuel oil and other low 
grade petroleum products which moved between September 22, 1932, 
and April 14, 1933. 

Railway Labor Act Docket No. 1, Texas Electric Railway. Peti- 
tion by Texas Electric for reconsideration by Commission of decision 
of division 6, in which it was held that Texas Electric was not an 
electric interurban railway in contemplation, and as that term was 
used in the amended railway labor act. 

No. 26304, Trojan Powder Co. vs. C. of N. J. et al. 
ask reconsideration as to award of reparation. 

1. and S. No. 4065, lime from, to and between eastern trunk line 
points. Missouri-Illinois Railroad Co. and its trustees, ask vacation 
and rescinding of suspension orders in so far as they apply to rates 
based on a minimum weight of 36,000 pounds from Ste. Genevieve and 
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Mosher, Mo., to points in official classification territory, publisheg in 
item 14371, Sup. 48 to B. T. Jones’ I. C. C. No. 2669. 

Railway Labor Act Docket No. 3, Waterloo, Cedar Falls & Nopp. 
ern Railway. Petition by Waterloo, Cedar Falls & Northern, ag, 
reconsideration by Commission of decision of division 6, finding ¢gy. 
rier not to be a street, interurban, or suburban electric railway Within 
the exemption proviso in section 1 of the amended railway labor ac 

Valuation No. 1082, in the matter of the final valuation of the 
properties of the Pullman Company. Pullman Company asks for jp. 
consideration. 

No. 25550, American Fruit Growers, Inc., et al. vs. A. & R. et q 
Complainants ask rehearing and/or reargument and/or reconsideratio, 
before entire Commission. 

Nos. 13535-14880, Consolidated Southwestern Cases. Dallas Chap. 
ber of Commerce, Fort Worth Freight Bureau and Fort Worth Chap. 
ber of Commerce, original complainants in No. 14880, ask reconsider. 
tion on present record and modification of the twenty-first suppl. 
mental report, 205 I. C. C. 601, by eliminating Fort Worth and Dent 
from sections 1, 2 and 3, of appendix ‘“‘C’’ and adding to section 4 (a) 
thereof a provision that Fort Worth and Denton will take the gam 
rates as Dallas to and from all points involved in the proceeding 
beyond southwestern territory. 

No. 19194, The Procter & Gamble Co. vs. A. & S. et al. (decidej 
in No. 22752, Armour & Co. et al. vs. A. T. & S. F. et al., 203 Lc ¢ 
177, 206 I. C. C. 325). Complainant’s second petition for reopening ani 
reconsideration with respect to reparation on cottonseed oil and pr. 
lated articles. 

No. 13535 et al., Consolidated Southwestern Cases. (Southwestern 
Vegetable Case.) Southwestern lines ask for reopening and further 
consideration and modification of orders to permit changes in rates 
and rules applicable to transportation of vegetables from producing 
points in so-called differential territory in southwest Texas to the 
destination territory north and east of the so-called southwestery 
gateways. 

l. and S. Nos. 3742, 3776 and 3994, Lime from, to and between the 
southwest. Respondents ask that order, effective June 5, be postponed 
for a period of four months. 

No. 24740, The Procter & Gamble Manufacturing Co. vs. Alton et al, 
(decided in No. 22752, Armour & Co. et al. vs. A. T. & S. F. et al, 


203 I. C. C. 177, 206 I. C. C. 325). Complainant’s second petition for 
a and reconsideration, with respect to reparation on soya- 
ean oil. 


No. 26876, The Kansas City Southern Railway Co. vs. Kansas City 
Terminal Ry. Co. Kansas City Terminal Railway Co. ask Commission 
to dismiss cross-complaint of Wabash Railway Co. and its receivers, 

No. 25980, Idaho Grimm Alfalfa Seed Growers’ Association vs. A. 
& R. et al. and Sub. No. 1, H. L. Hammond, H. W. Hansen Kelly 
Western Co.), et al. vs. Same. Public Utilities Commission of Idaho, 
intervener, asks .for reopening for reconsideration or rehearing by 
and/or reargument before the entire Commission. 

No. 24881 et al. Carolina Shippers’ Association, Inc., et al. vs. 
Norfolk Southern et al. Defendants ask for reconsideration and modi- 
fication of the Commission’s order . 

No. 11950, Minnesota & Ontario Paper Co. et al. vs. Northern 
Pacific et al. and cases listed in the margin of the report, 66 I. C. ¢. 
571. Western trunk line and southwestern carriers defendants in these 
— ask for reconsideration and modification of the Commission's 
order. 


No. 26443, Altoona Commission Co. et al. vs. B. & O. et al. De- 
fendants ask for reconsideration and argument. 

Railway Labor Act Docket No: 2, Sacramento Northern Railway. 
Sacramento Northern asks for reconsideration by and reargument be- 
fore the entire Commission on decision by division 6, that that car- 
rier was not an interurban electric railway exempted from the rail- 
way labor act. 


HYDROGEN REGULATION 


The Commission, by Commissioner McManamy, in No. 3666, in 
the matter of regulations -for the transportation of dangerous 
articles other than explosives, has amended the regulations in 
respect of the movement of hydrogen an inflammable in tank cars, 
It has added to the regulations pertaining to hydrogen provisions 
for shipments made by or for the government. That addition is 
subject to the proviso, that the tanks of such cars are equipped 
with the present frangible disc safety device with some platinized 
asbestos or other ignition element which will instantly ignite the 
hydrogen should the fragible disc rupture. 


—_—_——. 


DEPRECIATION RATES PRESCRIBED 


The Commission, in No. 15100, depreciation charges of steam 
railroad companies, by sub orders Nos. 49 to 80, has prescribed 
rates of depreciation to be observed by the railroad mentioned 
in the sub-order addressed to it on units of equipment. The 
Commission, in issuing the orders, shown in a tabulation, said 
the rates prescribed for the respective roads were based in large 
part on the data submitted by each road, appropriate considera 
tion having been given to the particular type of equipment it- 
volved, the conditions under which it was used, whether it was 
new or second-hand when acquired, the judgment of the carriers 
officers concerning prospective service life and things of that 
nature. 


HOCH-SMITH GRAIN RATES DATE 


Owing to the inability of the carriers to get their tariffs 
ready within the time limit, the Commission, in No. 17000, part 
7, Hoch-Smith grain, has again extended the effective date of 
its order, this time from June 1 to not later than July 1. It has 
also authorized the carriers to make their tariffs effective . 
that day on fifteen days’ instead of thirty days’ notice. Originall) 
the order required the rates to be established not later _ 
April 1. That date was moved up to June 1, from which ! 
has now been extended to July 1. 
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Shipping Decisions 
Cases Recently Decided by State and Federal Courts 


(Digests taken from Reporters and Digests of National Reporter System, 
: published by West Publishing Co., St. Paul, Minn. Copyright, 
1935, by West Publishing Co.) 





(Circuit Court of Appeals, Second Circuit.) Under amend- 

ment to Suits in Admiralty Act, libelant has burden of showing 
afirmatively that suit is timely (Suits in Admiralty Act, sec. 5, 
as amended in 1932 (46 USCA, sec. 745)). (Corporation of the 
Royal Exchange Assurance vs. United States, 75 Fed. Rep. (2d) 
78. 
a respects whether suits for cargo loss were barred by 
limitation, breach of contract occurred when vessel became 
stranded and goods became unidentifiable for delivery to con- 
signees, and there was no showing that shipowner could have 
done anything after date when vessel stranded, which would 
have made delivery possible (Suits in Admiralty Act, sec. 5, as 
amended in 1932 (46 USCA, sec. 745) ).—Ibid. 


Suits for cargo loss brought more than six years after ves- 
sel became stranded after deviating from her course held 
barred by limitation, notwithstanding place of consignment un- 
der deviated course would not have been reached until six days 
after stranding of boat, which date would have been within 
limitation period, since claims for loss accrued immediately 
when vessel stranded, though extent of damage could not be 
definitely ascertained until termination of salvage operations 
(Suits in Admiralty Act, sec. 5, as amended in 1932 (46 USCA, 
sec, 745)).—Ibid. 





(Circuit Court of Appeals, Second Circuit.) Ship guilty of 
deviation held not liable for fire damage to cargo at port of 
destination where fire was not caused by owner’s design or 
neglect, and there was no casual connection between the devia- 
tion and the fire (Harter Act, 46 USCA, sec. 190 et seq.; 46 
USCA, sec. 182). (The Ida, 75 Fed. Rep. (2d) 278.) 

“Neglect,” under statute exempting owner of vessel from 
liability for fire unless fire is caused by the design or neglect of 
such owner, means the neglect which caused the fire (46 USCA, 
sec, 182).—Ibid. 

Clear proof is required that owner of vessel relinquished 
exemption from liability for fire not caused by owner’s design 
or neglect (46 USCA, sec. 182).—Ibid. 





Loss and Damage Decisions 


Traffic Cases Recently Decided by State and Federal Courts 


(Digests taken from Reporters and Digests of National Reporter System, 
published by W Publishing Co., St. Paul, Minn. Copyright, 
1935, by West Publishing Co.) 





LOSS OF OR INJURY TO GOODS 


_ (Circuit Court of Appeals, Eighth Circuit.) Carrier who 
issues bill of lading although marked “shipper’s load and count,” 
is liable for whatever the carrier actually receives from shipper. 
(Boatmen’s Nat. Bank vs. St. Louis Southwestern Railway Co., 
(0 Fed. Rep. (2d) 494.) 

_ Carrier could issue exchange or reconsignment bills of lad- 
Ing for the further transportation of cars only where lading 
received at point of origin had remained intact.—Ibid. 


Notations of “shipper’s load and count” and “contents and 
condition of contents of packages unknown,” on reconsignment 
bills of lading, refer to contents of cars at point of origin, since 
feconsignment bills could not be issued where lading received 
at point of origin had not remained intact.—Ibid. 


' Carrier held liable to purchaser of reconsignment bills of 
ading for value of high quality rice shipped under original bills, 
where reconsignment bills were issued by carrier after original 
consignee had substituted inferior rice for that originally 
shipped, which reconsignment bills recited that they were issued 
iN exchange for those originally issued, and that cars contained 
‘ame quality of rice, notwithstanding that substitution was 
made Without carrier’s knowledge and that bills recited “ship- 
ber’s load and count” and “contents and condition of contents 
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of packages unknown” (Bill of Lading Act, sec. 31, 49 USCA, 


sec. 111). 





(Circuit Court of Appeals, Eighth Circuit.) Carrier issuing 
order bill of lading marked “shipper’s load and count” is not 
liable even to innocent purchaser of bill for goods other than 
those actually received, where shipper fails to load all of goods 
called for or loads goods of a different kind (Bill of Lading Act, 
sec. 21, and sec. 22, as amended, 49 USCA, secs. 101, 102). (Chi- 
cago & N. W. Ry. Co. vs. Stephens Nat. Bank of Fremont, 75 
Fed. Rep. (2d) 398.) 

Carrier issuing order bill of lading marked “shipper’s load 
and count” when cars had not yet been loaded or sealed, and 
freight remained unpaid, and carrier had received neither cars 
nor order from shipper to move them, held liable to bank at 
which bill of lading was negotiated, for loss resulting from 
shipper’s fraud, where no goods were ever shipped (Bill of 
Lading Act, sec. 21, and sec. 22, as amended, 49 USCA, secs. 
101, 102) .—Ibid. 





(Municipal Court of City of New York, Borough of Man- 
hattan, Ninth District.) Common-law liability of carrier as in- 
surer of baggage does not extend to hand baggage carried by 
passenger. (Posner vs. New York Central R. Co., 277 N. Y. S. 
671.) 

In action against carrier to recover for suitcase retained by 
passenger, which was lost from car, passenger has burden of 
proving loss was caused by negligence of carrier and that pas- 
senger was not guilty of contributory negligence.—lIbid. 

For bailment to exist, there must be actual or constructive 
delivery of property by bailor to bailee, who must have notice 
of his possession of goods and of fact that they belong to 
bailor as well as such custody as gives bailee exclusive right 
to possession during bailment.—Ibid. 

Sleeping car company is not a “common carrier,” and its 
relationship with and duties owed to patrons are different from 
those owed by a railroad company as a “common carrier.”— 
Ibid. 

Whether passenger, who left suitcase in car while she went 
out to eat lunch pursuant to trainman’s announcement that 
train would be stopped for ten minutes, was guilty of contribu- 
tory negligence, held immaterial as respect right to recover 
against railroad for loss of suitcase, since railroad did not have 
actual or constructive possession and was not bailee of suit- 
case.—Ibid. 

Railroad held not liable for loss of suitcase carried by 
passenger, which was taken from car while train stopped to 
permit passengers to eat lunch, in absence of showing that 
railroad was given actual or constructive custody of suitcase 
or that carrier was negligent.—lIbid. 





Miscellaneous Decisions 


Cases Recently Decided by State and Federal Courts 


(Digests “ies from Reporters and Digests of Beeost Reporter System, 
blished West ltshing ~" 8 Copyri 
” ” 1935, by West Pui lehing Ce.) ~ 





REGULATION OF COMMON CARRIER 


(Circuit Court of Appeals, Fifth Circuit.) Cotton grower 
held not entitled to sue railroad company for injunction against 
wrongful refusal to accept and transport cotton; action at law 
for damages being adequate available legal remedy. (Moor vs. 
Texas & N. O. R. Co., 75 Fed. Rep. (2d) 386.) 

Railroad company is presumed to be solvent and subject 
to be coerced into paying damages for wrongful refusal to 
accept and transport cotton, so as to preclude suit for injunc- 
tion against such refusal.—Ibid. 

Cotton grower, on whose land 1,833 of 2,500 bales of cotton 
capable of being produced thereon during year to which statute 
forbidding transportation of cotton without attached bale tags 
applied had been ginned when he brought suit to enjoin rail- 
road company from refusing to accept 978 untagged bales for 
transportation, held not entitled to equitable relief in order to 
avoid multiplicity of suits for damages (Bankhead Cotton-Con- 
trol Act, sec. 2, 7 USCA, sec. 702).—Ibid. 

Equity court’s injunction for prevention of municipality of 
suits does not arise, unless exercise thereof is clearly necessary 
to protect plaintiff from continued vexatious litigation.—TIbid. 

Equity court’s jurisdiction for prevention of multiplicity of 
suits is not properly invoked by plaintiff in position to avoid 
continued vexatious litigation consisting in unnecessary repeti- 
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tion of suits by him against same defendant on causes of action 
arising from substantially similar facts and same legal prin- 
ciples.—Ibid. 

Challenge of statute as unconstitutional is not sustainable, 
unless such fact is so clear as to be free from doubt.—lIbid. 

Statutory provisions forbidding transportation of cotton in 
interstate commerce beyond boundaries of county in which pro- 
duced, except for certain purposes, without attached bale tags, 
held not invalid as exceeding Congress’ power under interstate 
commerce clause of Constitution (Bankhead Cotton-Control Act, 
secs, 4, 10, 14(b), 7 USCA, secs. 704, 710, 714(b); Const. art. 1, 
sec. 8, cl. 3).—Ibid. 

Invalidity of other provisions of Cotton-Control Act than 
valid provision requiring attachment of bale tags before trans- 
portation of cotton in interstate commerce held immaterial in 
suit to enjoin railroad company from refusing to accept cotton 
without such tags for transportation (Bankhead Cotton-Control 
Act, secs. 4, 10, 14(b), 21, 7 USCA, secs. 704, 710, 714(b), 721). 
—Ibid. 

Cotton grower, alleging in bill to enjoin railroad company 
from refusing to accept cotton without attached bale tags for 
transportation in interstate commerce that he availed himself 
of statutory provisions to obtain required tags for part of his 
cotton exempt from tax and agreed in writing to comply with 
act and prescribed limitation on his production of agricultural 
commodities, held not entitled to question constitutionality of 
act, in absence of allegations or proof of facts showing coercion 
or duress (Bankhead Cotton-Control Act, secs. 4, 6, 10, 14(b), 
7 USCA, secs. 704, 706, 710, 714(b)).—Ibid. 

. One invoking provisions of statute for his own benefit may 
be denied right to question its constitutionality.—Ibid. 

Mandatory injunction is not grantable as matter of right, 
but is granted or refused in exercise of sound judicial discretion. 
—lIbid. 

Exercise of judicial discretion to grant mandatory injunc- 
tion may properly be influenced by doubt as to validity of 
statute under color of which party resisting application for 
writ did what is sought to be forbidden.—Ibid. 

Exercise of discretion to refuse mandatory injunction may 
properly be influenced by absence from suit of party defendant 
having beneficial interest in resisting claim asserted by plaintiff. 
—Ibid. 

Exercise of discretion to refuse mandatory injunction, di- 
recting railroad company to accept and transport cotton with- 
out attached bale tags required by statute, may properly be in- 
fluenced by fact that issuance of writ against sole defendant 
probably would encourage other owners of untagged bales to 
make similar demands, compliance with which would inequitably 
expose defendant to risk of serious punishment, in absence o 
court order (Bankhead Cotton-Control Act, secs. 4, 10, 14 
7 USCA, secs. 704, 710, 714(b)).—Ibid. 


































































































(Court of Appeals of Kentucky.) Pipe line company 
ing as common carrier held bound to accept oil for transpor 
tation to extent of reasonable facilities and to deliver it 
consignor’s order unless prevented by court order (Ky. St., sec 
3766B-la, 3766b-1b). (Cumberland Pipe Line Co. vs. Common- 
wealth, 76 S. W. Rep. (2d) 366.) 

Constitution requires that all property pay fair share of 
governmental cost, except property expressly exempt because 
public or quasi public or serving general welfare (Ky. St., sec. 
4020; Const., sec. 172).—Ibid. 

States and their subdivisions may not tax property moving 
in interstate commerce, property in common carriers’ posses- 
sion in transit being regarded as nontaxable at least as against 
carriers.—Ibid. 

Oil delivered to pipe line company for immediate shipment 
and accumulating in tanks due to congestion and connecting 
carriers’ inability or failure to receive oil held in transit, and 
was not in storage nor in possession of company as warehouse- 
man, and hence company was not liable for taxes thereon as 
bailee in possession (Ky. St., secs. 3766b-1b, 4023, 4033, 4052, 
4114i-11, 4768, 4777a-1, 4780a-1 et seq.).—Ibid. 

Generally, goods delivered to common carrier for immediate 
shipment are possessed in capacity as carrier, not warehouse- 
man, notwithstanding detention in depot or stock pens in usual 
course of business, or for carrier’s convenience, or temporary 
delay en route, and such relation continues until consignee is 
given reasonable time to receive goods after arrival.—lIbid. 

Property merely in preparation for or awaiting interstate 
transportation is taxable by state or its subdivisions.—Ibid. 

Oil in pipe line company’s tanks within county held in pos- 
session of company for transportation, not storage, and hence, 
being in county only temporarily, has no taxable situs therein 
and was assessable only at owners’ domiciles (Ky. St., secs. 
38777b-1b, 4025, 4052, 4114i-11).—Ibid. 

Prior to statute, all tangible personalty regardless of phys- 
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ical location was taxed at owner’s domicile under doctrip 
mobilia sequuntur personam (Ky. St., sec. 4025).—Ibid. 
Tangible personalty having no other permanent locati, 
has taxable situs at owners’ domicile, and, if only temporari, 
situated elsewhere, is not taxable at such temporary situs Unde 
statute (Ky. St., sec. 4025).—Ibid. 7 


e of 


SUSPENDED TARIFFS 


In I. and S. No. 4087, the Commission has suspended fry 
April 20, 1935, until November 20, schedules in supplemen, 
Nos. 10 and 4 to Chicago, Burlington & Quincy I. C. ©, Nx 
18231 and 18379, respectively, supplement No. 4 to Atchiso 
Topeka & Santa Fe I. C. C. No. 12423, and tariffs of other lines, 
The suspended schedules proposed to restrict certain commogi 
rates, applicable between points in western territory, Which 
were published to meet motor truck competition, by insertig, 
the following provision: 1 


Applicable only on traffic having origin and destination as show; 
and will not apply as a basing rate on traffic originating at or destine) 
to points beyond. 


In I, and S. No. 4088, the Commission has suspended froy 
April 20, 1935, until November 20, schedules in supplement 1 
to Pennsylvania I. C. C. No. 638, supplement 24 to Pere My. 
quette I. C. C. No. 4755 and supplement 60 to Wabash I. ¢.¢ 
No. 6567. The suspended schedules propose to increase recip 
rocal switching charges at Detroit, Mich., on carload traffic ty 
or from private or industrial tracks of the Detroit Union Produce 
Terminal Co. from $7 to $12.50 per car. 

In I. and S. No. 4089, the Commission has suspended fron 
April 23 until November 23, schedules in supplement No. 27 t 
Louisville & Nashville I. C. C. No. A16115. The suspeniei 
schedules propose to cancel the joint through rates on bity. 
minous coal, carloads, from mines on the Louisville and Nas} 
ville Railroad in Kentucky when routed to certain destinatiox 
on the New York, Chicago & St. Louis Railroad in Centr 
Freight Association territory, which would result in increases, 


SECTION 10 PENALTY 
Secretary McGinty has issued the following statement: 


_The Commission has been advised that on April 1 a plea ¢ 
guilty was entered by John O. Stallings at Augusta, Ga., to an in 
dictment which was returned against him at Savannah, Ga., on Feb- 
ruary 13, 1935, charging violations of section 10 (3) of the interstate 
commerce act growing out of the manipulation of transit privileges 
applicable at Augusta on shipments of cotton. A fine of $1,% wi 
impos by the court. 


AUTOMOBILE RATE CUT PROTESTS 


In the Traffic World, April 13, p. 712, it was erroneously suit 
hat some manufacturers of automobiles had supported requests 
for the suspension of the Michigan Central and Grand Tru 
tariffs proposing to reduce the rates on automobiles frou 
Michigan Central and Grand Trunk tariffs proposing to reduc 
the rates on automobiles from Michigan manufacturing points 
to Chicago. Their communications supported the reduced rate 
tariffs which the Commission refused to suspend (see Trafli 
World, April 20, p. 730). Pa 

















PELLEY ON RAIL DIFFICULTIES 


J. J. Pelley, president of the Association of American Rail 
ads, in his April letter, the third in a series to the membens 
of the Shippers’ Advisory Boards to inform members from tim 
to time as to developments affecting transportation, in pat 
said: 

The rail carriers know that there is much they can do for them- 
selves within the industry, if they are given a free opportunity to do 
it. The _Emergency Transportation Act, passed in 1933, provided fo 
a Coordinator of Transportation, the underlying thought being thet 
such an official would have authority to consummate coordination 
and economies as to which the railroads involved could not agre 
As conceived and proposed, the law had the approval of the railroads 
As finally enacted, however, it contained provisions that no coordina- 
tion might be made under its provisions or in connection with the 
machinery set up, which would have the effect of reducing railroad 
employment below the level of May, 1933. Such a provision has act 
to defeat almost entirely the purpose for which the law was created. 
It has, in that respect, shown itself to be a hindrance rather than 4 
help toward coordination. 


GRADE CROSSING ELIMINATION 


A special division on elimination of grade crossings will 
set up by the Bureau of Public Roads of the Department of Ag 
culture to handle the grade crossing elimination work that ¥! 
be financed from the four billion dollar work-relief fund, acco 
ing to President Roosevelt. The President made brief referent 
to this part of the relief-work program at his press conferelt 
April 24 when he discussed at length his general plans for ba" 
dling the funds. Previously he had indicated that from $10 
a” to $200,000,000 would be allotted for the grade crossilt 
work. 
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TRANSPORTATION LEGISLATION 


The Traffic World Washington Burcau 


The talk, in Congress and elsewhere, about the desirability 
or necessity of having separate bodies to regulate the different 
agencies of transportation has not caused President Roosevelt to 
change his mind about the desirability of having the regulation 
of all transport placed in the hands of the Commission, he said 
in his press conference April 19. He said he expected to send his 
transportation message to Congress in a couple of weeks. He said 
he could not see anything wrong with the idea of having trans- 
portation regulated by one body that could take a relative view 
of the problems involved. He indicated that he was not favor- 
ably impressed by the Senator Copeland water transportation bill. 
From his utterances on the subject it was taken that in the forth- 
coming message he would reiterate his view that there should 
be unified regulation, which, he said, would be a following up of 
the speech he made at Salt Lake City in 1932 in the campaign. 

Any one seeking unification of transportation regulation, 
the President pointed out, ran up against a feeling by each inter- 
est that each agency of transport should be regulated by men of 
the industry, that is, that aviation interests felt they should 
be regulated by an aviation body and so on through the list of 
agencies. Notwithstanding, he added, he could see nothing wrong 
with the idea of a single regulating body. His thought was that 
there would be legislation at this session of Congress. 

Answering a question as to whether in the event of regula- 
tion of all being put into the hands of the Commission he thought 
there should be a statutory reorganization of that body the 
President said that that was a debatable question. Chairman 
Rayburn of the House committee on interstate and foreign com- 
merce, he said, was of the opinion that the Commission could 
reorganize itself under the present law. But he advised those 
listening to him to check with Mr. Rayburn on that point. He 
added that there were some who thought there was necessity for 
statutory reorganization. 

As to whether the Commission should be enlarged, the Presi- 
dent said that that was not an important question and that he 
had no particular interest in it. 


AVERAGE OR FROZEN PER DIEM PLAN 


The Traffic World Washington Bureau 


The “averagé” plan of settlement for the use of box cars, 
also known as the “frozen per diem” plan, will go into nation- 
wide use among the railroads of the country May 1, according to 
an announcement by John J. Pelley, president of the Associa- 
tion of American Railroads. While Mr. Pelley, in his announce- 
ment of the adoption of the plan does not so say, the under- 
standing general among railroad men is that it really is a sub- 
stitute for the car pooling arrangement proposed by Coordinator 
Eastman (see Traffic World, February 23, p. 340). ; 

General use of the plan was recommended by the general 
committee of the transportation division of the American Rail- 
way Association in the summer of 1934. The car pool section of 
Coordinator Eastman’s organization expressed the opinion that 
it was only a part remedy for the situation which that organiza- 
tion was of the opinion represented great waste in the hauling 
of empty cars to avoid payment of mileage. 

No estimate as to the saving that can be accomplished 
throughout the country was given in connection with the an- 
houncement, It is known, however, that railroads that have put 
the average plan into use in a limited way believe it reduces 
the hauling of empty cars by a considerable percentage. Rail- 
roads, however, have never admitted that the losses by reason 
of the haulage of empty cars to avoid the payment of mileage 
Were more than a fraction of as great as enthusiastic advocates 
of car pooling have suggested. The announcement made by the 
Association of American Railroads follows: 


i F geo J. Pelley, president of the Association of American Rail- 
the 8, announced today (April 26) that on next Wednesday, May 1, 
re will be placed into effect the ‘‘average’”’ plan of settlement for 
ro of box cars as between all railroads. 
“—s railroad, under this plan, in settling balances due other 
m4 oads for the use of box cars, will compute the amount due 
; a basis of monthly averages, rather than for the actual num- 
er of days such car is held. 
<n problem is to remove the incentive for the movement of 
: — car off the line empty to save car rental, when, if held for 
ui period, a load might be available and thereby avoid empty 
It . This average car rental plan is adopted for that purpose. 
where Peen in effect for several years among some of the railroads, 
par it has worked entirely satisfactorily in reducing car move- 
4 and empty car mileage. 
cael . " average”’ plan of per diem payments contemplates that 
aan Toad will pay for the use of cars of other railroads, an 
railroad equivalent to the average detention of the cars of each other 
1934. ve on its line in the same month of the years 1932, 1933 and 
pond Bardless of how long the car may be held, thus affording 
of ae stcngape A to load the car, if possible, instead of moving it 
individ ine empty. Likewise, under this plan, the principles of 
dual ownership and the responsibility of the individual rail- 
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roads to the shippers on their lines for providing an adequate car 
supply are maintained. 


The railroads have made checks on empty mileage and those 
checks, according to those who have conducted them, show that 
there will be some saving in empty car mileage. A general 
thought has been that the saving would be about 56 per cent. 
But the data on the subject are not such as have warranted those 
advocating the use of the average method of settling per diem 
accounts to make claims to that effect publicly and without such 
qualifications on the claims if they were made publicly, as to 
suggest lack of validity. 

Conditions are so different in the different parts of the 
country, it is pointed out, that a general claim probably would be 
so much out of line with the fact at a particular place as to sug- 
gest inaccuracy. 

A check at every interchange point in the country, it is as- 
serted, would be necessary to furnish data that would be deemed 
adequate as a foundation for general conclusions. Such a check, 
it is suggested, would cost time and money. Trial of the plan, 
it is thought, will be the best way to test it. 

Provision for the payment of $1 a day for the use of a “for- 
eign” car is made in tariffs on file with the Commission. The 
average settlement plan is merely a plan for calculating the 
amount of money a given road owes another road for the use of 
the property of the latter, the by-the-day rate not being affected 
by the method of calculation, according to the views of some who 
have thought of the tariff phase of the subject. 


TRANSPORTATION ASSN. OF AMERICA 


Donald D. Conn, executive vice-president of the newly or- 
ganized Transportation Association of America, asked for more 
detailed explanation of its purposes, replied that its articles of 
incorporation were explanatory. 

“It is recognized by everyone,” said he, “that the public 
has never had the advantage of a central source of research 
and unbiased information on transportation, yet this one ele- 
ment represents the single greatest factor in our economic 
progress. It is proposed to bring together all of the valued 
information already developed by the many fact-finding agencies 
that have, at various times, contributed to the subject, and 
from that point to set forth a permanent program of research 
under the stewardship of the best intelligence available. The 
exact plans and studies will be outlined by the board of direc- 
tors and it will authorize appropriate announcements from time 
to time.” 

Explaining that part of the objects as stated in the asso- 
ciation’s articles, “to preserve in such system (transportation) 
individual initiative, ownership and operation of all elements 
of the same,” Mr. Conn said: 

“This association will be constructed to embrace in its 
membership every individual and interest that may be concerned 
in the relationship between transportation and government. 
Merely to state that the association is dedicated to ‘indi- 
vidual ownership’ will not, in itself, avoid government own- 
ership. On the other hand, to develop sound programs, endorsed 
by widespread public approval, that will make such a disastrous 
alternate unnecessary, is really the more important function. 
It is recognized that our transportation systems have long since 
been the vitalized example of American enterprise and initiative. 
Therefore, the larger question is not that of government owner- 
ship alone, but rather the effect of such a policy on the future 
of American farms and industry. This is purely a public prob- 
lem and its determination must be based on research and edu- 
cation and not on sporadic political efforts. 

“The association will be built in its membership by regions 
and states and announcements as to the detailed plans will be 
made as soon as the corporate structure is completed.” 


REORGANIZATION OF RAILROADS 
The Traffic World Washington Bureau 


“We are very greatly concerned with the problem of prompt 
reorganization of such railroads as find it necessary to go into 
bankruptcy; and in a general way I think the work of Mr. Craven 
and of the Coordinator has been most excellent in suggesting a 
number of important improvements in the present act,” said 
R. V. Fletcher, vice-president and general counsel of the Associa- 
tion of American Railroads, in submitting the views of a com- 
mittee of counsel representing the railroads, to the House com- 
mittee on judiciary, at the hearing, which was continued this 
week, on H. R. 6249, the bill amending section 77 of the federal 
uniform bankruptcy act with a view to facilitating the reorgan- 
ization of railroads in financial difficulties. 

Mr. Fletcher said he appeared for railroad management as 
distinguished from those particularly interested in railroad in- 
vestments. He said he was not hostile to the measure but that 
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he desired to make suggestions he believed would improve the 
bill. 

Under existing law, continued Mr. Fletcher, before claimants 
or creditors could file a petition seeking to have a railroad 
declared a bankrupt, they had first to submit that matter to the 
Commission and obtain the consent of that body before a pro- 
ceeding of that kind could be filed. 

“I think that is a valuable feature of the old law and should 
be preserved and I regret that it is omitted from this revision,” 
said Mr. Fletcher, adding he thought such a provision would be 
helpful in preventing other than bona fide claimants from pre- 
senting their claims to the court—that there had been efforts to 
throw railroads into bankruptcy when there were no substantial 
claims—cases that took on the aspects of a “semi-blackmail” 
proceeding. 

Another point made by Mr. Fletcher was that the law 
should make it discretionary with the court whether it appointed 
outside trustees—that is, persons not identified with the debtor 
company—in the event it decided to have trustees. He said the 
present law was defective or objectionable in that it required 
the appointment of trustees other than those who were holding 
official positions with the railroad, provided trustees were ap- 
pointed at all. He said the proposed revision permitted the 
court to allow those who were managing the property to continue 
in charge without the appointment of trustees but that if the 
court appointed a trustee, in addition to a railroad man, the 
trustee had to be an outsider. He said he did not see any 
occasion for having a panel of trustees named by the Commis- 
sion. He said there was more or less “electioneering” to get on 
the I. C. C. panels. He suggested that the court be permitted 
to continue the manager in control temporarily, as the bill pro- 
vided, that proper notice be given, the parities heard, that the 
court select the trustees, and that the selection be submitted to 
the Commission for approval or disapproval. If it disapproved, 
the Commission could then submit names to the court, he said. 

The provision that compensation of officers of the railroad 
in proceedings under section 77 should be subject to the I. C. C. 
so far as the maximum was concerned was criticized. Mr. 
Fletcher said he could understand why it was perfectly proper 
for the Commission to fix the compensation of the outside trustee 
and of lawyers, etc., but that it seemed to him that compensation 
of officers of the road could be safely left to the court. 


Mr. Fletcher made a plea for simplification of the procedure 
under section 77 to reduce to a minimum the passing back and 
forth of a reorganization plan between the Commission and the 
court. 


Mr. Fletcher said he was wondering if there was any real 
reason why it should be made the duty of the bankruptcy court 
to make a determination of insolvency. The only reason he 
could find, said he, why it must make such a finding was to 
exclude the stockholders. He admitted that when the question 
was raised as to the court being required to make a finding of 
insolvency that the bill contained provisions that constituted an 
invitation to make such a finding. He urged that the question 
of solvency be left, if it had to be determined, largely to well- 
settled legal principles which the court ought to be able to con- 
trol in such a way as to avoid unnecessary delay. He also saw 
no necessity for a clause on valuation in the bill. 

The bill would be better, suggested Mr. Fletcher, if it al- 
lowed the stockholders to have a say as to whether they would 
approve or disapprove a reorganization plan, without any refer- 
ence to any determination of insolvency. If the stockholders 
voted against the plan, the court would not have to be bound by 
the rejection. If, on the other hand, the plan seemed fairly to 
take care of the interests of the stockholders, why shut them 
out? he asked. 

Fred N. Oliver, for the National Association of Mutual Sav- 
ings Banks, after pointing out that the savings banks held sub- 
stantial amounts of railroad securities, said his people felt it 
unwise to attempt to bring about reorganizations of railroads 
at the present time under present conditions but felt, as did the 
Coordinator and his counsel, that the present act was unwork- 
able in certain respects and should be perfected so that when the 
appropriate time came there would be no undue delay in clean- 
ing up troublesome situations. 

The most important change proposed, from the viewpoint 
of the savings banks, said Mr. Oliver, was that which eliminated 
the necessity of consents. That was one safeguard that an in- 
stitutional investor possessed to a greater degree perhaps than 
did the individual investor. With reluctance, said he, those for 
whom he spoke were willing to go along on this change, relying 
on the fairness and integrity of the courts to see to it that no 
unequal plan was imposed on such holders of railroad securities. 

In a letter to Chairman Sumners, Elihu Root, Jr., counsel 
for the protective committee of Rock Island first and refunding 
mortgage gold bonds and secured gold bonds, objected to a provi- 
sion in the bill that would permit a class of creditors, namely, 
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equipment trust certificate holders, to exercise their remedies j, 
remove from the possession of the trustees of a railroad in Dro. 
ceedings under section 77 equipment securing their Certificate, 
He thought this would run counter to the recent decision of th, 
Supreme Court of the United States in the Rock Island Case fy. 
bidding sale of collateral bonds of roads in proceedings unde 
section 77. 


Mr. Root said the Supreme Court had held in the Rog 
Island case that it would be destructive of the sole purpoy 
of section 77 to permit one class of secured creditors of a raj). 
road in proceedings under that section to enforce their rep. 
edies against their security pending reorganization and tha 
he thought the reasoning of the court would extend to enjojp. 
ing the enforcement by equipment trust certificate holders ¢ 
their remedy to take the equipment. The conclusion seemed ty 
him irresistible that it would be even more destructive of the 
purposes of section 77 to permit holders of equipment trys 
certificates to exercise their remedies and remove the rolling 
stock equipment from the possession of trustees in bankruptcy 
of a railroad in proceedings under section 77 than to permit 
pledgees to sell their bond collateral and that the exercise of 
such remedies would be enjoined to permit the preparation and 
carrying out of a plan, unless equipment trust certificates were 
specifically exempted from the act. 


“In view of this decision of the Supreme Court,” said he, 
“I believe that to exempt any class of railroad security holders 
from the operation of proceedings under section 77 would de 
stroy the efficacy of the section and discourage the use of sec. 
tion 77 as a vehicle for reorganization.” 


S. Abbot Maginnis, representing the American Short Line 
Railroad Association, said the short lines concurred, generally, 
in the position taken by Mr. Fletcher for the Class I roads. He 
dwelt particularly on the question of appointment of trustees 
and said appointment of trustees should be left to the discre 
tion of the judge. 

Louis B. Wehle, counsel for Chicago & Eastern Illinois and 
Norfolk & Southern security owners, criticized the existing law 
and the proposed legislation as embodied in H. R. 6249, as ob 
structive of reorganization of railroads. He said the result 
was and would be, under such legislation, that monkey wrenches 
could be thrown into the reorganization processes and that 
nothing would be done. 


Mr. Wehle said the stockholders should have the right to 
intervene in the reorganization proceedings but should not be 
able to hold up a fair plan the Commission and the court might 
approve. Mr. Wehle has drafted a bill based on the equity 
power. Stockholders, said he, should have the right to share 
in the returns of a property when it had regained its earning 
power. 


The proposed legislation was condemned by Mr. Webhle as 
affording “stalling devices.” 


Robert B. Tunstall, general counsel of the Chesapeake & 
Ohio, appearing as a member of the committee on railroad 
counsel dealing with the bill, said he wished to amplify and 
supplement what Mr. Fletcher had said. One point made by 
him was that the bill was less effective than existing law, i 
his opinion. While the bill made some improvements in detail, 
it failed to effectuate the major purposes of the old law, said 
he. He did not think that section 77 of the federal bankruptcy 
act (the railroad section) was “a stalling device.” Though 
the new provisions had been put forward on the theory that 
they would simplify and expedite procedure, Mr. Tunstall 
thought that instead they would tend to complicate and delay 
it. If Congress adopted the valuation provisions in the Dill, 
said he, it would adopt something that would freeze out every 
stockholder and many minor security holders. 

R. C. Fulbright appeared briefly for the National Industrial 
Traffic League, whose position, said he, was an endorsement of 
the principle of adopting legislation that would facilitate the 
reorganization of the railroads that found themselves in finan- 
cial difficulties. Mr. Fulbright also appeared for an organiza 
tion known as the Independent Stockholders Emergency Com- 
mittee of which former Congressman Hill of Maryland is chair- 
man. He said the interest of that committee was largely 
the provisions dealing with the ascertainment of value and the 
consideration of earning power and earning records in connec 
tion therewith. He also said the committee was interested m 
the question of whether or not stockholders should be entitled 
to submit a plan even though the authority passing on the 
plan did not think they had any real equity therein. He ob 
jected to what he believed was an effort to banish from col 
sideration the costs of the property, the investment in the 
property and the placing of emphasis on the earnings, past and 
present. ’ 

C. C. Dill, formerly United States senator from Washing 
ton, appeared for security owners’ associations of Oregon, Wash- 
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ington and California, and was followed by Luther M. Walter, 
who appeared also for the same group. 

Mr. Walter submitted statistics showing Class I railroad 
capitalization of $8,232,000,000 of stock and $10,613,000,000 of 
funded debt for 1933, remarking he thought the committee 
should have that information. 

Referring to a provision in the bill relating to the second 
matter to be included in a plan of reorganization, he said that 
provision was “may include provisions modifying or altering 
the rights of stockholders generally, or any class of them, either 
through the issuance of new securities in the form of stock, 
options, warrants, or other securities of any character, or other- 
wise. »- + e 

Mr. Walter asked that there be added to that, after the 
word “otherwise,” “preserving as nearly as may be the in- 
terests of such stockholders for a period of not less than ten 
years from final approval of the plan under appropriate terms 
and provisions.” 

“I suggest that because,” said he, “if you are going to 
have reorganization now, with earnings at their lowest ebb per- 
haps in the history of the railroads, there ought to be some 
provision in there for the $8,000,000,000 that have been put 
into the railroads by the stockholders, if a value comes back 
to the property, so that they will have a chance to share in 
it; in other words, that this period of depression shall not 
become the opportune moment for those who loaned the money 
to get all the property.” 

Mr. Walter said it had been suggested that the debtor, in 
suggesting a reorganization plan to the court, would take care of 
the interests of the stockholders. 

“Now, that would be true, if the bankers had not selected 
the officers of the debtor,” said he. “There are cases, perhaps, 
in some railroads, where the stockholders, generally speaking, 
have had no voice in selecting the officers. So I think it should 
be carefully preserved in this case that anyone could present a 
plan and follow it through, because the debtor’s officers may be 
selected by the man who owns largely the bonds and is in a posi- 
tion to dictate the selection.” 

“Do you mean that it might occur that the bank that had 
loaned the money would really be running the railroad and con- 
rolling the debtor when he comes into court?” asked Chairman 
Sumners and obtained an affirmative answer. 

“We would like to have it definitely fixed in this bill,” con- 
tinued Mr. Walter, “that those who represent claimants, creditors, 
stockholders, whatever the interest may be, shall pay their own 
expense and not look to the debtor’s estate for reimbursement. 

“In Chicago you may find illustrations of lawyers, chairmen 
of protective committees, who have made a most lucrative liveli- 
hood, and by distributing it properly with people of influence, are 
able to control receiverships in this and receiverships in that; 
by one lawyer being chairman in one case and his attorney in 
that case being chairman in another case, they can leave but 
little of the estate. 

“If they have to pay their way as they go, you will have less 

incentive for many of these kind of cases.” 
‘ Mr. Walter said the Coordinator proposed that the reorganiza- 
tion be based on fixed charges and earnings at this time and 
that if that were done he feared the Commission, in endeavoring 
to give effect to the law, would give more consideration to the 
earnings in this period of depression and would make a reorgan- 
ation based on that “and the people for whom I speak would 
be relegated clear out of the picture.” He urged that the provi- 
sions relating to valuation on pages 26 and 27 of the bill be 
stricken out, 


In conclusion, Mr. Walter said the committee had a difficult 
problem. 

“The most that you can do,” said he, “is to set a yardstick 

and leave to the Commission and the courts the fullest oppor- 
tunity to do what is right without doing.it in the light of the 
greatest depression we have had, for which neither the stock- 
holder nor the bondholder is responsible or liable.” 
_ Mr. Walter,” said Chairman Sumners, “this hearing is get- 
ung better and the witnesses are getting better all the time. I 
think we will be able to eat this thing up if we continue to 
improve.” 

Marcus L. Bell, general counsel of the Rock Island, and chair- 
man of the committee of railroad counsel handling the bill, sub- 
mitted additional views. He discussed at some length the issue 
me to the valuation provisions in the bill. He said he objected 
0 the act having anything in it about valuation. 

“ Coordinator Eastman and his counsel, Leslie Craven, who 
ae €stified previously at the hearing, submitted additional 

€r just before the hearing was finally concluded April 25. 


INVESTIGATION OF RAILROADS 


The Senate committee on audit and control the contingent 
€nses of the Senate, to which was referred the Wheeler 


exp 
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resolution providing for an investigation of the railroads by the 
interstate commerce committee, censidered the measure April 
24 but decided it desired to hear Coordinator Eastman before 
it approved it. The Coordinator is scheduled to appear before 


the committee April 29. The audit committee’s approval is 
necessary because the resolution calls for expenditure of $25,000 
of Senate funds to conduct the investigation. It was under- 
stood that some members of the committee felt that the sccpe 
of the investigation called for in the resolution was too broad. 


GOVERNMENT OWNERSHIP 


(By Thomas F. Woodlock in the Wall Street Journal) 


Senator Wheeler’s proposals for government ownership and 
operation of our railroads are chiefly interesting for their ap- 
propriation of the “rain check” idea, which was advanced some 
time ago by Louis B. Wehle in the “Yale Review,” having previ- 
ously been discussed in connection with the reorganization of 
an industrial company. The notion is precisely what its slang 
appellation might imply. It is a provision whereby a security 
holder would receive a fixed income security on the basis of 
present earning capacity, and in addition a security with con- 
tingent rights to a return if such return were earned in the 
future, but limited to a maximum fixed in advance—in this case 
by the earnings of 1930. And that is about all that is interest- 
ing in the Senator’s bill; the rest is on more or less familiar 
lines. 

This writer has more than once pointed out that the con- 
troversy on government ownership of railroads finally boils 
down to one simple thing or question, namely, the capacity of 
a government to do an efficient job. That is a question not 
of theory but of fact at a time and a place. Before the war, 
the Prussian State Railways were operated well—better than 
were government-operated railroads anywhere else in the world. 
The French and Italian state lines were notoriously inefficient, 
the Swiss railways somewhat better, the Australian system al- 
most incredibly bad, but the Japanese lines more nearly ap- 
proached the Prussian standard. The secret of the comparative 
success in Germany and Japan was not unknown. Their suc- 
cess was due to the highly centralized control, complete insula- 
tion from what we call politics, and a tradition of semi-military 
organization and discipline. 

From which a solid generalization can be drawn. For a 
governmental operation of railroads to approach the best pri- 
vate practice, the direction must be extremely centralized, abso- 
lutely independent and untrammeled, anything but “democratic” 
in character, and it must have a continuity of policy. Coordina- 
tor Eastman in his report to Congress laid down the specifica- 
tions, and it is worth while to repeat them, for they come from 
the man who has been for years the most prominent—and in- 
telligent—advocate of that method of conducting the industry. 

“In the judgment of the Coordinator, plan III [for govern- 
ment ownership and operation] contains the greatest possibil- 
ities of good and at the same time the greatest potentialities 
of harm. Under present conditions particularly, it would be 
essential to its successful operation that the public trustees be 
given an absolutely free hand, and that they should not be 
under the domination or. control of the political branches of the 
government. Only an enlightened and sustained force of public 
opinion could accomplish this result. The Coordinator has seen 
no evidence as yet of the development of a sufficiently strong 
body of public opinion of this character. It may be developing, 
but it has not reached the stage of fruition. It would be 
dangerous to take so far-reaching a step until the country is 
prepared to welcome it, and to lend it the support and protection 
which are essential to its success.” 


As an independent in politics, Senator Wheeler has had 
abundant opportunity to observe “public opinion” in action and 
should be as able as anyone to appraise its characteristics. But 
those characteristics are sufficiently marked to be visible to the 
eye of anyone anywhere, and this writer anticipates little con- 
tradiction when he underwrites the Coordinator’s statement 
to its fullest content. If there be a “public opinion” in any 
country of the world less disposed than is our own to permit 
a governmental operation of railroads by a board of trustees, 
which should have an “absolutely free hand” and be immune 
from “the domination or control of political branches of the 
government,” he would much like to know where it may be 
found. It is simply unthinkable that the conditions sine qua 
non, as the Coordinator states them, could be met in the present 
state of the national mind. Nor is there the slightest sign of a 
change, at least none of a change pointing in the required di- 
rection. 

It is, moreover, hard to imagine a state of railroad trans- 
portation in this country so bad that government ownership 
and operation would promise improvement. Assuredly that 
could not be said of its present state, even if it were but half 
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as good as it is today—and that notwithstanding all the diffi- 
culties under which it labors. When, as and if it comes, gov- 
ernment ownership will be an unqualified calamity for the 
great mass of our people, unless meantime our people acquire 
a totally new psychology. 


RAILROAD RECOVERY 


Editor The Traffic World: 

As time passes it seems that the plight of the rail carriers 
becomes increasingly worse. Grave doubts may be entertained 
as to the effectiveness of rate increases, regulation of other 
forms of competition or that government ownership will afford 
a solution of the difficulties with which they are beset. 

National recovery, in any substantial degree, is contingent 
upon the rehabilitation of the heavy industries. The most im- 
portant industry of this nation is that of transportation as 
represented by the railroad industry of the North American 
continent. Until recent years it was authoritatively estimated 
that one out of every six of the population of the United States 
was directly or indirectly dependent upon the railroads for his 
or her livelihood. 

We may then well view with alarm certain vital statistics 
dealing with railroad employment and expenditures. In con- 
nection with railroad employment comparing the year 1920 
(peak year) with 1933, the last year for which figures are im- 
mediately available, the following situation is disclosed: 


Year Number of employes Compensation 
re eee re rene Fare wnt erent 2,022,832 $3,681,801,193 
BED eisai cau eegnssscatcessoeinesdaeeeen 970,893 1,403, 881,864 

RENE. ec ccisauneeeasimnceewn 1,051,939 $2,177,919,229 


In 1923 railroad purchases, for materials and supplies, as 


contrasted with the same item for 1933 show the following 
situation: 

itis SaaS e KaNet Se wnskeateweanieded $1,738,703,000.00 

NN koh ae Soak nd oho ins awe nee Kaen 465, 850,000.00 


PEND Scinsiccinecsesetwnscesindwae $1,262,853,000.00 


I do not happen to have at the moment the figures for the 
purchase of materials and supplies for 1920 and have, instead, 
used the figures for 1923. Undoubtedly the figures for 1920 
were greatly in excess of 1923; hence, it is safe to assume that 
curtailed employment and restricted purchases by the Amer- 
ican railroads around four billions of dollars have been removed 
from circulation. This stupendous figure would be very sub- 
stantially augmented were maintenance of way and equipment 
figures added thereto. Where possible these activities have been 
deferred and actual expenditures confined to primary neces- 
sities. 

Every activity of the nation is affected by this situation— 
in fact, by many this condition is asserted to be the “root of 
the evil,” which is reflected in industrial stagnation. Notwith- 
standing the grave ailment of the patient no better remedy is 
suggested than that the carrying agency be further “hamstrung” 
by a flood of additional legislative “dos” and “don’ts,” which 
would add materially to their difficulties, financial and otherwise. 

To many, some of whom should know better, the solution of 
the problem lies in the nationalization of the carrying enter- 
prise of the nation and the coordination of all transportation 
and transmission instrumentalities. Just why one should advo- 
cate government ownership, when through the control and regu- 
lation of every phase of the industry, the government exercises 
all of the prerogatives of actual ownership, at the same time 
evading the responsibilities of actual ownership, is difficult to 
understand. 

In this connection it is appropriate to note that in connec- 
tion with his National Union for Social Justice that Father 
Coughlin (the radio priest) is unconvinced of any benefits that 
would accrue through the adoption of a policy of government 
ownership of public utiliites. In his broadcast of Sunday, March 
24, 1935, the Reverend Father says in part: 


The National Union is not convinced that the ownership and the 
operation of public utilities should be nationalized. We prescribe that 
these should be kept in private hands subject to governmental super- 
vision. At all times we must avoid the communistic tendency to 
sovietize industry or public service enterprise. 


The government has been the contributing cause of the 
majority of the difficulties of the carriers. The policy of gov- 
ernment regulation and control is an insult to the intelligence 
that developed the mechanical perfection and performance of 
the railway system of this nation, while a certain amount of 
regulation and control had a beneficent effect, it is open to 
question whether, in the final analysis, taken as a whole, gov- 
ernment regulation has acted for the best interests of the 
carriers and their patrons or otherwise. 

The government inaugurated the parcels post service, which 
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American railroads. The government by the creation of wate, 
way and highway systems and the inauguration of Carrying 
agencies thereon released competitive carrying forces most dif. 
cult for the railroads to meet if they can be met. 

The rail carriers cannot be given a clean Dill of healj 
nor may they be permitted to monopolize the carriage of 
commerce of the nation; each locality in the union should , 
afforded that means of communication best adapted to its gon. 
ice. It is quite necessary that the railroads put their house jy 
order and this task they, themselves, are best fitted to perfor, 

In connection with the increased rates of 1935 designate) 
as the Ex Parte 115 proceeding before the Commission th 
railroads in the application for authority to increase existin 
rates indicated a necessity of additional revenue to the exte, 
of approximately 300 million dollars; the carriers’ advanced ray 
proposal was estimated to provide 170 million dollars’ wor) 
of additional revenue; this petition was designed and a substi. 
tute plan adopted by the Commission, which it is anticipate 
will produce around 85 million dollars of additional reveny 
The difference between the carriers’ needs, 300 millions and § 
millions (which they probably will not realize), is 215 millioy 
of dollars; just how this deficit is to be met is a matter 
speculation. 

Certainly further retrenchment in employment and expen 
tures in addition to the billions already lopped off will benef 
no one; the carriers least of all. 

The regulation and control of the means of communicatin 
is vested in the federal government and that of the respectiy 
states; as these governments have played such an importa 
role as judge, jury and executioner in reducing the carriers 
their present plight. It would seem that as a matter of duty 
these governments should do “an about face” and undertake 
measures designed to rehabilitate this important industry, which 
in turn as can no Other agency extend a beneficial influence ti 
those industries with which it is most closely allied. 

To accomplish this objective I advocate the enactment o 
a statute to be called, say, “The Internal Communications Act’ 
which would provide as a revenue measure that a revenue stam) 
be affixed to every bill of lading, shipping document or trans 
mission contract and to every through or commutation ticket 
which involved the movement of valuables, goods, persons, prop 
erty and intelligence from one city, town or village to another 
city, town or village. The local traffic of a city, town or village 
to be exempted from the provisions of the statute as well a 
United States mails, other than parcels post. 

Subject to the provisions of the statute would be the traffic 0 
steam railways, electric traction system, air line, waterways, 
telegraph, telephone, cable and radio sending stations and in cot 
sequence thereof all tickets for the transportation of persons from 
one location to another, all shipments of goods irrespective i 
agency, all parcels post shipments, all long distance telephon 
tolls, all P. O. money orders, all cables, telegrams, cablegrams 
and radiograms, 

Said revenue stamps to be issued by the United States gor 
ernment and sold through the Post Office Department of the 1 
tional government, The funds derived from the sale thereof t0 
be deposited to the credit of the national railroad recovery funi 

To illustrate the application of the proviso the case of Chi 
cago, Illinois-Milwaukee, Wisconsin, may be taken; between thes 
locations and available for the carriage of persons and property 
are all classes of carriers. A ticket for passage between thest 
localities by any agency would call for the affixment and cancel 
lation of a railroad revenue stamp in the denomination of !! 
cents. The only beneficiary of the fund, for the immediate pre 
ent, would be the rail carriers of the nation for whose benefit 
the funds is to be created to enable them to meet the deficienciés 
which they incur in their operation under honest and efficient 
management and to perfect this most important branch of the 
national transportation enterprise. 

If one prefers a bus or a plane to a train, well and good, the 
statute does not influence his choice since regardless of tl 
means of conveyance that is employed the revenue stamp is 
quired in connection with the ticket. Since the government 4! 
the railroad by direct contribution have afforded the prospectiv® 
passenger with a choice of carrying agencies it is but meet al 
proper than the sky-rider or the bus patron make some e' 
tribution to the upkeep of the more important and more essentia 
carrying agency. : 

According to available statistics, in 1933 Class I railroads 
carried 432,950,000 passengers. In the same period the bus line 
of the nation carried 329,000,000 intercity passengers (excluding 
all city service proper). Thus in 1933 by bus and train there 
were carried 781,950,000 passengers to which may be added “ 
many passengers carried by boat and plane, from whence it m# 
be safely assumed that via all common carriers the passeée 
traffic of the nation was at least one billion persons. 
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If each of the tickets of these passengers were surcharged 
in the amount of 10 cents per head; the railroad recovery fund 
would be enriched from this source alone to the extent of 100 


million dollars. 
Figures are not at hand dealing with the number of long dis- 


Of the 

Water. 
TT Ying 
st diff 


health tance telephone calls, the number of telegrams, cablegrams and 
Of the radiograms dispatched annually, the number of parcels post 
ald by shipments or the multitude of goods haulage contracts which are 
3 Serr. negotiated by the shipping public with the carriers of the nation; 
Use jy their aggregate must be enormous and many, many times the 
rforn, ME number representing passenger transactions. 


It is not unlikely that a railroad recovery fund could be 


sated 
n re established that would yield over one billion dollars annually; the 
isting immediate aim and purpose of which would be to enable railroads 
extent meet deficiencies in their operations, create employment, stimu- 
d rate late buying and work in connection with the heavy industries, 
Worth dispose of deferred maintenance and betterment projects and 
substi. create an efficient and useful transportation agency planned from 
[Dated the standpoint of both national defense and commercial necessity. 
rene, The fund established should be administered by a board or 
nd §; national council composed of representatives of the shipping 
Hions public, the various carrying agencies and the federal and state 
er of governments. This board should at the earliest practicable 
moment cause a survey to be made of the existing rail transpor- 
dendi: tation system as a Whole from the standpoint of national defense 
enefit as well as from the standpoint of commercial necessity. It is 


conceivable that there may be links in the system which have 
justification for being solely from either militaristic necessity 
Ctive or commercial necessity. 
rtant In this connection it is not inopportune to call to mind the 
rs to fact that in Europe as early as 1833 rail transport was planned. 
duty Planned primarily from the standpoint of military necessity and 
rtake secondarily from the standpoint of commercial necessity. Rail- 
vhich road construction in the United States is conspicuous by the 
pe th lack of a planned or concerted program; apparently if sufficient 
capital could be obtained a railroad was built with the result 
at of that there are many portions of the railroad system which have no 


ation 


Act,” reason for existence and still less reason for continuance. 

Lamp The board should establish certain standards of performance 
rans such as density of traffic per mile of railroad under which a rail- 
icket road could be classed and assigned to such divisions of the trans- 
nop portation system as were deemed essential. If a given railroad 


ther were unable to meet the minimum requirements for admission 
lage as a part of the national system, that railroad should be marked 
1 as for abandonment or retirement. 

The financial structures of the several properties constituting 


ic of the national railway system should be brought into some degree 
ays, of conformity as to uniformity. The “top-heavy” structures of 
COl- certain carriers is such as make profitable operation impossible 
Tom under the most favorable of circumstances. 

a of The immediate attention of the rail carriers should be 
one directed to the rehabilitation of their properties which have, 
Ams so far as physical condition is concerned, suffered a serious 


relapse since 1929 due to deferred maintenance. Vast sums will 
have to be spent to condition and replace roadway, structures 


» and equipment, thousands of employes will be required, the 

to heavy industries will be drawn upon heavily for supplies and 

nd materials incidental to this activity and let us hope an impetus 

Thi will be thus applied to the wheels of industry which will again 

ope carry national prosperity to the heights. 

rty Chicago, Ill., April 25, 1935. 

ase R. E. Riley, Traffic Director, 

rel: Illinois Silica Sand Traffic Bureau. 

10 

es: 

fi RATE BUREAU REFORM 

“ Among things the railroads ought to do collectively, in 

* addition to coordinating projects in operation, is the fostering 
of “closer friendship and cooperation between the shippers and 

3 autres,” said Mendel A. Keith, general traffic manager, In- 

< ‘ernational-Stacey Corporation, Columbus, O., at the annual 

: pe of the Oil and Gas Well Supply Traffic Association at 

¥ : Aa April 16. Under such a program, the first thing the 

. 7 roads ought to do, he said, was to “pull the thorns out of 

; a Sides of the shippers.” Longest and sharpest of these 

orns, he continued, “is the present unfair method of handling 


‘ - Proposals before various rate committees. Not only are 
be Present methods unfair, but they are extremely wasteful 

ft time and money of both the shippers and the carriers.” 
ae reviewed the agreement under which rate proposals are 
the ed before committees, pausing to point out what he called 
oe unfairness of paragraph 6, Section B, under which carriers 
a ee to furnish, on request, reasons for refusing to ac- 
“ad Proposals. This, the speaker said, was like “locking the 
~ _ after the horse was stolen.” After a proposal has 
shi enied, he pointed out, it could be of little help to the 
Pper to know why that denial was made. He also objected 
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to the practice on the part of the committees of receiving and 
considering communications from opponents to proposals with- 
out disclosing them to the applicants so that an attempt might 
be made to answer them. The practice of deciding proposals in 
committee by secret ballot, he added, also frequently resulted 
in the anomoly of a shipper at the hearing getting the impres- 
sion that the carriers looked with favor on his proposal, only to 
hear that it had been voted down. 

He spoke at length on what he called the “political” and 
“log rolling” side of the work of the committees. It sometimes 
happened, he said, that a reasonable proposal was denied be- 
cause it was caught in the personel jealousies of two roads 
represented on the same committee. Again, he said, the value 
of friendships among members of the committees was fully 
understood by industrial traffic men, and that, he thought, was 
a considerable disadvantage to the traffic manager of the 
smaller concern who had little opportunity to make such con- 
tacts. 

Finally, he said he thought much of the wasteful delay in 
rate committee procedure came from the fact that they were 
not in close touch with the shippers and that, therefore, they 
had little understanding of what was needed in rate reform 
to move the traffic. 

He examined several proposals put forth for the reform of 
railroad rate making activities. The first was the formation of 
a national rate committee made up of representatives of the 
railroads, the Commission, and the public; the second would be 
by committees which, like the classification committees, would 
be independent of affiliation with any railroad; the third was 
the formation of territorial committees under chairman made 
up of a representative from each state included in the territory, 
also without rail affiliation. 

The speaker, however, had doubts as to the practicability of 
any such plan. Said he: 


But do we want such a committee? Would it not be too large 
to be in close enough touch with the individual problems of the 
individual carriers and their patrons? It would be taking away 
from the carriers some of what little mahagerial discretion still 
remains with them. Would not such a large committee tend to 
slow up proposals more so than at the present time? After all, 
the railroads or other transportation agencies, excepting, of course, 
the shippers themselves, are the ones that are most vitally interested 
in what traffic there is to move. Does it not stand to reason that 
if some method could be evolved that would speed up the present 
procedure, in addition to giving the shippers a fair chance for their 
proposals before the committee, it would be better for both the 
carriers and the shippers than to have a wholly disinterested body 
acting upon the proposals? Rather than have a committee such as 
suggested above we would favor a further decentralization of the 
existing committees so that matters that are of particular concern 
to certain localities could be handled by the men who are in close 
touch with that particular situation. > 

It has been our experience that, in the past, the carriers have 
been expecting cooperation on the part of the shippers and in a 
lot of cases have not really attempted to cooperate as much as they 
expect the shippers to cooperate. If the new Association of Amer- 
ican Railroads is really in earnest about cooperative action and 
improvement in other facilities tending to improve their services 
to the public, it should overhaul rate bureau procedure, simplify it, 
take up some of the slack, as the operating departments have done, 
and give everyone a fair chance to protect his interests. Every 
shipper having a proposal before a rate committee should be ad- 
vised what objections have been filed against it. If the carriers 
are reluctant to question the proponent about the matter they could 
submit their questions or arguments through the chairman and no 
shipper need know who raised the objection. We do not ask that 
we be told just what railroad or shipper objected to the proposal. 
All we ask is that we be granted opportunity to meet any and all 
objections raised. A time limit should be set and objections received 
either by the members of the committee or the chairman should be 
made known to the proponent at least three days before the public 
hearing. No objections should be considered in disposing of the 
subject if received after the time limit, unless presented in person at 
the public hearing. Ail arguments on either side of the proposition 
should be made a part of the record of the public hearing and copies 
served on those parties interested therein. 

We do not wish it understood that we are advocating public hear- 
ings on every proposal. There is a difference of opinion as to whether 
or not a personal appearance at a hearing is desirable. No doubt 
there are cases where it is desirable, and vice versa. Regardless of 
whether the proposition is handled by public appearance or by 
mail, we are of the firm opinion that the procedure should provide 
for making known, in some way, to the proponent the arguments 
against the proposal and that he should be given an opportunity to 
answer before final action is taken. 


RAIL LABOR BILLS HEARING 


The subcommittee of the Senate interstate commerce com- 
mittee handling the six-hour-day and other bills supported by 
organized railroad labor has postponed its hearing on the Dills. 
It planned to begin hearings April 29. No new date has been 
fixed for the hearing. 


PACIFIC CAR DEMURRAGE 
The report of the Pacific Car Demurrage Bureau for Jan- 
uary, 1935, shows 8,090 cars held overtime—a percentage of 
05.70—as against 6,796 cars—a percentage of 05.34—for January, 
1934. 
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@ Let Erie help you find that new plant or new location. 


The last few years disturbed the map of industry. Markets, 
workers, even sources of supply have shifted. Manufacturing 
profits depend on access to all of these. 

The shifts have been so rapid it is hard to follow their trend. 
If they perplex you, ask Erie. We can tell you of markets and 
materials, labor supply, taxes, real estate values, available fac- 
tories or sites, and industrial data of many sorts. 

We study, chart and analyze these changes constantly. Call on 
this army of facts to help you win your fight for profits. There 


is no charge for the service. Write the Industrial Commissioner, 
Erie Railroad, Cleveland. 
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REVENUE FREIGHT LOADING 


Revenue freight loading for the week ended April 20 totaled 
610,905 cars, an increase of 23,220 above the preceding week, 
19,200 above the corresponding week of 1934, and 114,393 above 
the corresponding week of 1933. Miscellaneous freight totaled 
249,718; merchandise, less than carloads, 160,354; coal, 115,363; 
grain and grain products, 29,422; livestock, 12,499; forest prod- 
ucts, 26,243; ore, 10,787; coke, 6,519. 

Revenue freight loading the week ended April 13 increased 
42,058 cars, as compared with the preceding week, the total hav- 
ing been 587,685 cars, according to the Association of American 
Railroads (see Traffic World, April 20). 

All districts except the Pocahontas and Southern, reported 
increases for the week ended April 13, compared with the cor- 
responding week in 1934, in the number of cars loaded with 
revenue freight. All districts, reported increases compared with 
the corresponding week in 1933. 

Loading of revenue freight in 1935 compared with the two 
previous years follows: 


1935 1934 1933 
Se Fe ND | iiaoa ces sae dierieces 2,170,471 2,183,081 1,924,208 
Fe eT eS 5 eee eee 2,325,601 2,314,475 1,970,566 
eR OO ar err 3,014,609 3,067,612 2,354,521 
ee > ee rere re 545,627 559,070 492,061 
ee ik a er eee 587,685 579,981 498,182 
SE (Seeeeshsntcawenasosnsenneomas 8,643,993 8,704,219 7,239,538 


Revenue freight loading by districts the week ended April 
13 and for the corresponding period of 1934 was reported as 
follows: 


Eastern district: Grain and grain products, 6,960 and 6,081; live 
stock, 1,334 and 1,504; ceal, 25,272 and 20,187; coke, 1,750 and 970; for- 
est products, 1,457 and 1,245; ore, 1,629 and 1,131; merchandise, L. C. 
L., 42,692 and 44,666; miscellaneous, 61,119 and 58,593; total, 1935, 
142,213; 1934, 134,377; 1933, 111,467. 

Allegheny district: Grain and grain products, 2,601 and 2,643; live 
stock, 886 and 1,113; coal, 30,490 and 26,800; coke, 2,194 and 2,540; 
forest products, 751 and 1,030; ore, 1,216 and 1,299; merchandise, L. 
Cc. L., 30,481 and 31,023; miscellaneous, 47,795 and 48,648; total, 1935, 
116,414; 1934, 115,096; 1933, 89,302. 

Pocahontas district: Grain and grain products, 272 and 318; live 
stock, 55 and 48; coal, 26,415 and 28,577; coke, 400 and 373; forest 
products, 605 and 598; ore, 73 and 45; merchandise, L. C. L., 5,136 and 
5,362; miscellaneous, 6,841 and 7,141; total, 1935, 39,797; 1934, 42,462; 
1933, 34,312. 

Southern district: Grain and grain products, 2,303 and 2,396; live 
stock, 732 and 566; coal, 12,543 and 10,117; coke, 310 and 347; forest 
products, 7,003 and 7,311; ore, 554 and 627; merchandise, L. C. L., 
27,783 and 29,218; miscellaneous, 35,771 and 39,686; total, 1935, 86,999; 
1934, 90,268; 1933, 82,863. 

Northwestern district: Grain and grain products, 5,947 and 6,648; 
live stock, 2,264 and 3,066; coal, 4,502 and 4,180; coke 1,027 and 893; 
forest products, 7,102 and 6,964; ore, 2,497 and 1,033; merchandise, 
L. C. L., 19,164 and 19,583; miscellaneous, 28,326 and 24,841; total, 1935, 
70,829; 1984, 67,208; 1933, 58,627. 

Central Western district: Grain and grain products, 6,297 and 
7,201; live stock, 5,721 and 7,056; coal, 6,196 and 4,847; coke, 115 and 
170; forest products, 4,470 and 4,164; ore, 1,202 and 1,515; merchandise, 
L. C. L., 23,390 and 23,219; miscellaneous, 36,283 and 34,688; total, 1935, 
83,674; 1934, 82,860; 1933, 77,546. 

Southwestern district: Grain and grain products, 3,553 and 3,528; 
live stock, 1,850 and 1,641; coal, 2,419 and 1,449; coke, 136 and 33; for- 
est products, 3,001 and 3,112; ore, 282 and 161; merchandise, L. C. L., 
12,613 and 12,688; miscellaneous, 23,905 and 25,098; total, 1935, 47,759; 
1934, 47,710; 1933, 44,065. 


RAILROAD EARNINGS 


Operating revenues and operating expenses of Class I rail- 
roads as a.whole for February and for January and February 
this year and last, as compiled from carrier reports by the 
Bureau of Statistics of the Commission for the country as a 
whole, follow: 


February 
1935 1934 

Average number of miles operated ........ 238,069 239,436 
Revenues: 

DINE: “Cvctardsa0atarsesanaseenescong $206,023,650 $201,679,290 

DN | £4.05: do isd. tiale ae nebtie.<deudae Geren 27,264,445* 25,377,027¢ 

SE. Ne cca ed wkiee ass wow was laelac.aesenls oheie-e 7,034,722 7,184,304 

DN bcvdestbwachwecttsebedsncsanece 3,325,735 3,682,649 

Be GEMOP CFENBPOTIATION 20.0.c60ccc cesses 5,969,666 5,574,514 

ENR, Cite sos Canad éasinaeasaabus 4,814,993 4,466,896 
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DUE GARI, oe. n 5 oc0.010. 04 6d0s000e08 743,586 666,741 
PURE TRIBE. a oc cncntincscevsséoves 236,750 174,181 
sceacineciaa cia mmm 
Railway operating revenues ....... $254,940,047 $248,457, 249 
Expenses: 
iMiintonance of way and structures ...$ 25,552,828 $ 25,125,783 
Maintenance of equipmentt ........... 53,048,519 50,533,268 
EY Sia wana ehatinibawe. ceria eases sues 7,298,509 7,097,199 
I 35g. bakes sed eed at wanes 97,412,063 92,049,397 
Miscellaneous operations .............+- 2,310,585 2,105,513 
DE gcc cpcucedantedbinghe mae sweeed hone 14,668,551§ 11,826,7799 
Transportation for investment—Cr. 187,812 132,155 
sqnecsieaiabacebimuntiaci aie 
Railway operating expenses ...... $200,103,243 $188, 605,784 
Net revenue from railway operations...... $ 54,836,804 $ 59,851,456 
PONIES GRE DOOEIINID: occ cciecscccscctsesswe 19,811,397 20,434,674 
Uncollectible railway revenues ...........+. 64,249 85,463 
Railway operating income ......... $ 34,961,158 $ 39,331,319 
Equipment rents—Dr. balance ............- $ 6,395,703 $ 6,856,510 
Joint facility rent—Dr. balance ............ 2,845,535 3,054,032 
Net railway operating income ..... $ 25,719,920 $ 29,420,777 
Ratio of expenses to revenues (per cent).. 78.49 75.91 
tIncludes: 
EEE « ccsniecies guises ancewns oda vest $ 15,893,367 $ 15,353,477 
DEE. iidcccceeunens scdwsteeuawedeoum 85,622 303,792 
Maintenance of equipment before deprecia- 
tion and retirements .........ccccccees $ 37,069,530 $ 34,875,999 
Net railway operating income before depre- 
ciation and retirements ...cccccccccces 41,698,909 45,078,046 


*Includes $755,719 sleeping and parlor car surcharge. 

tIncludes $724,090 sleeping and parlor car surcharge. 

§Includes accruals on account of pensions, as follows: Under Fed- 
eral Retirement Act, $2,554,529; under previously existing plan, $2,884,- 
499, but excludes pension accruals held in suspense and not charged to 
operating expenses. 

{Includes accruals on account of pensions, under previously exist- 
ing plan, $2,910,849. 


Two Months 
1935 1934 
Average number of miles operated ....... 238,142 239,466 
Revenues: = 
DE 655.ocs0ddGURas be bwe ens ei peeueenN $417,032,335 $410, 465,130 
DE aciscnesebwiesuecbnaaced eee 57,713, 832* 52,576,0797 
EE Sc ae a Ndbsebeedeeemaeaneewmerae® 14,631,661 14,830,084 
ee Re er ro rer Tre 6,288,695 6,730,721 
All other transportation ..cccccccecces 12,167,029 11,407,455 
RO © 0:0:0:46.0.4:0. 0:0: 6:0.0'0 60:00.01066054000 10,179,830 9,411,543 
SOME DROUMG—CE.. ooccveccccceseveseces 1,567,369 1,412,467 
Joint facility—Dr.. ..ccscccccccsccccces 424,876 361,722 
Railway operating revenues ...... $519,155,875 $506,471, 757 
Expenses: 4 
Maintenance of way and structures ...$ 53,238,160 $ 50,289,865 
Maintenance of equipmentt ........... 108,259,924 103,228,890 
Er eee Tere 14,915,670 14,388,394 
III. iikgv.nie 5050:0 56 ewe ater eo0ss 201,975,463 188,353,914 
Miscellaneous operations .....-...++.-. 4,878,941 4,293,354 
CE: ccandénsaa We cbienenseedeeh One wwans 30,159,212§ 24,196,461) 
Transportation for investment—Cr. ... 349,343 278,871 
Railway operating expenses ....... $413,078,027 $384,472,007 
Net revenue from railway operations ..... $106,077,848 $121,999,750 
Railway taX ACCTUAIS .o.sisccccccccccccese 39,700,706 41,069,948 
Uncollectible railway revenues .........++- 145,670 191,938 
Railway operating income ......... $ 66,231,472 $ 80,737,864 
Equipment rents—Dr. balance ............ $ 13,343,957 $ 14,294,392 
Joint facility rent—Dr. balance ........... 5,840,504 5,964,419 
Net railway operating income ..... $ 47,047,011 $ 60,479,053 
Ratio of expenses to revenues (per cent).. 79.57 75.91 
Includes: 
suanietiatnn en Ee eT renee $ 31,949,751 $ 30,998,957 
BONEN, scdises.cowastedeucasian cane anion 342 591,911 
Maintenance of equipment before deprecia- F 
tion and a ag ee age $ 76,152,831 $ 71,638,022 
Net railway operating income before depre- 
ciation and retirements .........s.eeee- 79,154,104 92,069,921 


*Includese $1,682,192 sleeping and parlor car surcharge. 
+Includes $1,653,720 sleeping and parlor car surcharge. - 
§Includes accruals on account of pensions, as follows: Under - - 
eral Retirement Act, $5,379,638; under previously existing plan, $5,8 ms 
572, but excludes pension accruals held in suspense and not charge 
to operating expenses. : ist 
{Includes accruals on account of pensions, under previously exist- 


ing plan, $5,812,643. 


————— eel 
Revenue Freight Car Loading—Week Ended Saturday, April 13 


Grain and Live 
grain prod. stock Coal 
1935 27,9383 12,842 107,837 
TORRE OU GUS 0 k6 sce vcesceecea 1934 28,815 14,994 96,157 
1933 33,969 15,140 80,459 
Preceding week April 6 ......... 1935 25,615 12,388 69,323 
Per cent increase over .......... 1934 12.1 
Per cent decrease under ......... 1934 3.1 14.4 
Per cent increase over .......... 1933 34.0 
Per cent decrease under ......... 1933 17.8 15.2 
1935 386,804 190,540 1,984,527 
Cumulative 15 weeks to April 13 4 1934 440,143 226,361 2,026,440 
1933 414,280 228,236 1,557,386 
Per cent increase over .......... 1934 
Per cent decrease under ......... 1934 12.1 15.8 2.1 
Per cent increase over ..........1933 27.4 
Per cent decrease under ....... -.1933 6.6 16,5 


Per cent to 15 year average 73.6, 


Forest Mdse. 


Coke products Ore L. C. L. Miscellaneous rota 
5,932 24,389 7,453 161,259 240,040 pallet 
5,326 24,424 5,811 165,759 238,695 ett 
3,209 16,960 2,542 160,789 185,114 efi 
5,438 24,312 5,273 163,285 239,993 ae 

11.4 28.3 6 

1 2.7 
84.9 43.8 193.2 3 99.7 180 
110,408 349,964 54,705 2,313,570 3,253,475 8,613 9 
127,462 327,220 54,376 2,403,650 3,098,567 8 Thies, 
74,571 221293 29°838 2,338,659 2,375,275 —- 7,239, 

ici 7.0 6 + 5.0 4 
48.1 58.1 83.3 a 37.0 = 
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Principles of Freight Traffic 


Eighth of a Series of Sixteen Articles by G. Lloyd Wilson, Professor of Commerce and Trans- 
portation, University of Pennsylvania, and Chairman of the Committee on Education 
and Research, Associated Traffic Clubs of America—Freight Tariff Interpretation 


tion and traffic management, freight tariffs are regarded 

as mysterious and complicated compilations of data as 
complicated as the Daedalian labyrinth of King Minos, in which 
are confined the Minotaurs of freight rates and charges, secure 
from discoverey except by a few of the inspired rate men who 
can trace the rates through the mazes of the tariffs as a 
result of an almost supernatural gift and patience. Freight 
tariffs are often quite difficult to interpret correctly and rapidly, 
due to the almost unbelievable number of tariffs and effective 
supplemental matter, the diversity of types of traffic, the numer- 
ous points of origin and destination, the multiplicity of routes, 
and the frequency with which they are supplemented and reis- 
sued. In addition to more than a hundred and fifty Class I rail- 
roads of the United States and over five hundred smaller roads 
and numerous steamship carriers participating in through rail- 
and-water routes and rates subject to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, there are some 57 traffic associations and tariff pub- 
lishing agents. In all there are on file with the I. C. C. about 
75,000 effective tariffs aggregating, with effective supplements, 
over 10,000,000 pages of information pertaining to freight rates 
and charges. 


T: many laymen and to novices in the field of transporta- 


Steps in Reading a Freight Tariff 


It is, obviously, impossible to prescribe a simple formula 
to be used in reading and interpreting all types of freight tariffs 
naming line-haul rates, special and terminal charges, and rules 
and regulations governing all sorts of services, because of rad- 
ical differences in material and make-up. It is, however, not only 
possible, but practicable, to suggest definite steps in the use of 
tariffs generally that cannot but be of value to the student of 
traffic management who is willing to exercise the patience and 
mental exertion required to find the thread that leads through 
the labyrinth to the information sought. 

The most important parts of tariffs, to those who are un- 
familiar with them, are the title page and the tables of con- 
tents. These two parts of the tariff are the bases of operation 
from which to proceed from the known to the unknown. 

The steps listed below should be considered as general 
guides to be modified to meet the varying requirements of dif- 
ferent types of tariffs. 

1, The table of contents should be consulted so that the 
pages and sections of the tariff devoted to the alphabetical 
and geographical lists of points of origin and destination, rules 
and regulations governing the tariffs, notes, reference marks or 
symbols, rate bases, rate tables, routes, and other information 
can be readily located. 

2. The title page should be examined carefully to deter- 
mine the type of tariff—whether class rate, commodity, class 
and commodity, general commodity or specific commodity; the 
issuing carrier, carriers, association or agent, individually or 
jointly; and the territories or points to, from, or between which 
the rates or charges apply. 


8. The title page should be checked further to determine 
the J. C. C. number and the state regulatory commission num- 
bers, depending on whether the tariff is applicable in interstate 
commerce, intrastate commerce, or both. 

4. The title page should be examined further to identify 


the tariff by the issuing carrier’s or agent’s own number and 
series, 


5. The title page should be examined to determine the 
Classification and exceptions to the classification governing the 
lariff generally, and the references to individual items governed 
by other classifications or exceptions. 


_ 5. The title page should, likewise, be consulted to deter- 
mine the date of issue and the effective date of the tariff and, 
if it is issued to become effective in whole or in part on less 
than the statutory period of notice, the tariff should be checked 
to determine the number and date of the order of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission or of the state regulatory commis- 
Sion, if the tariff is applicable in intrastate commerce, permit- 
ting the tariff to become effective on less than statutory notice. 
This is necessary, not only to assure oneself that the rates or 
charges are actually in effect, but also as to whether or not the 
rates or charges are lawfully in effect. 

6. If the tariff has been supplemented, the supplements 
Must be checked to determine the number of each supplement 


and the numbers of effective supplements that contain the effec- 
tive changes in the original tariff. 

7. The list of participating carriers must be noted to be 
sure that the initial, terminal, and all intermediate carriers in 
joint routes sought to be used are shown as participating car- 
riers, and that proper powers of attorney or concurrences have 
been filed with the Interstate Commerce Commission or with the 
state regulatory commissions having jurisdiction. 

8. The items in the effective supplements should be checked 
to be sure that they take precedence over the corresponding 
items in earlier supplements or in the original tariff. 

9. The alphabetical list of stations of origin should next 
be considered, if the tariff contains one, in order to ascertain 
the railroad location and station number of the point of origin. 

10. After the station number has been found in the alpha- 
betical list of points of origin, the geographical list of stations 
should be checked in order to locate the station in its relation- 
ship geographically to other stations of the same railroad, its 
group number, and group location. 

11. The next logical step is to note any reference marks or 
notes applicable to the station of origin. 

12. The alphabetical list of destination stations should next 
be consulted to verify the railroad location and station num- 
ber of the destination point. 

13. The next step is to refer to the geographical list of 
stations of destination to spot the location and group, if any, 
of the station of destination. 

14. Reference marks or symbols and notes pertaining to 
the destination stations should also be checked, because these 
little things have an embarrassing way of changing completely 
the ordinary application of rates to or from particular points 
or on certain traffic. 

15. If no complications have interposed difficulties up to 
this point, the problem has now been reduced to checking a 
rate from a certain rate basis or group to a certain rate basis 
or group to which reference has been made in the geographical 
lists of points of origin or destination. The rate bases should 
next be checked in order to find the rate reference or rate 
scale number applicable from the point or group or origin to 
the point or group of destination. 

16. The rate scales may then be consulted to find the 
class or column rate desired, 

17. If commodity rates or exceptions to the classification 
are required, reference should first be made to the alphabet- 
ically arranged list of commodities and then the items referred 
to in this list should be checked until the rate sought is found 
or careful search indicates that no commodity rates or excep- 
tions to the classification are to be found in the tariff. 

18. The rules governing the tariff should next be examined 
with special attention to rules regulating the substitution or 
alternation of class, exceptions to classification, and commodity 
rates; the application of interstate and intrastate class or ‘com- 
modity rates at intermediate rates; and provisions relating to 
facilities, privileges, and deliveries. 

19. Special attention should be given to cases where higher 
rates are named to or from intermediate points than to or 
from more distant points over the same line or route, in the 
same direction, on the same traffic, to be sure that such cases 
are covered by proper fourth section orders of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission or corresponding authorization of state 
commissions, if the rates in question are applicable in intra- 
state commerce. 

20. If the tariff refers to other tariffs for origin or des- 
tination points, or lists of commodities, or other pertinent data, 
the tariffs referred to must be checked to determine whether 
or not these matters are adequately covered. 

21. The carload minimum weight provided as the mini- 
mum amount on which carload rates may be applied must be 
checked in the commodity item in the tariff or in the excep- 
tions to the classification or classifications governing, if the 
shipment is a carload movement. 

22. The routing instructions or restrictions contained in 
the tariff must be checked to be sure that the rate applies 
over the combinations of carriers and via the junctions through 
which it is proposed to route the freight. 

23. If no through routes are provided in the tariff, care 
should be taken to determine whether reference is made to a 
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routing tariff or guide and whether the carriers involved in 
the route are participating carriers in the tariff. 

24. The tariff must be checked to determine whether or 
not the rates shown as local rates to and from the points named 
can be used as proportional rates or factors to be used in com- 
bination with other rates. 


25. Combinations of rates cannot be used if a through 
rate is in effect between the same points of origin and des- 
tination over the same intermediate points, though the through 
rate cannot exceed the “aggregate of the intermediate rates” 
without specific authorization of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission in interstate traffic. The tariff must be examined to 
discover the authorization for such rates. 


26. Care should be exercised to be sure that the rate ap- 
plies in the proper direction—that is, from the point of origin 
to the point of destination—because rates are sometimes, 
though not always, the same in either direction. 

27. If the tariff provides special and terminals rules, regu- 
lations, charges, or allowances, these provisions must be checked 
to see if the services required in connection with the movement 
of traffic in any way alter the line-haul rates. 


28. If the tariff refers to other tariffs for rules and regu- 
lations governing special, transit or terminal services, privileges 
or allowances, these tariffs must be checked to determine the 
nature and amount of the services and charges or absorptions. 

29. Attention should be paid to tariffs canceled wholly or 
in part by the tariff used in seeking the rate desired, in order 
to guard against the use of inapplicable rates. 


30. The table of contents must be checked, as a final pre- 
caution, to examine any explanatory statements, reference 
marks, notes, or other special factors that in any way increase 
or decrease the total charges or affect the application of the 
rates. 


It should be reiterated that there is no procedure in tariff 
interpretation that can be applied to every form of tariff, but 
the suggestions above indicate the care that must be observed 
in reading tariffs and the caution that must be exercised in their 
use. Skill in reading tariffs correctly can be attained only 
by painstaking care and patient practice. A great English 
philosopher, Lord Francis Bacon, once said: “Some books were 
to be tasted, others to be swallowed, and a few to be chewed 
and digested”; but freight tariffs should not only be chewed 
and digested, but masticated slowly and thoughtfully in imita- 
tion of the ruminating cow. 


Obtaining Supplies of Tariffs 


The interstate commerce act imposes on the carriers the 
obligation of publishing, posting, and filing tariffs, as has been 
previously described, but it imposes no obligation on them to 
distribute tariffs gratis, either to patrons or others. As a matter 
of fact, the compilation and printing of tariffs is a consider- 
able expense to the carriers and the distribution of tariffs to 
those who do not need them adds an unnecessary burden of 
expense to them or to the tariff publishing agencies supported 
by them. 

Railroads have generously and quite properly pursued the 
policy of distributing tariffs to those actually needing them, 
either without charge or at nominal expense, and have estab- 
lished mailing lists containing the names of those who require 
certain tariff issues and their supplements and revisions. These 
mailing lists are revised from time to time so as to add new 
names of those requiring tariffs and to eliminate the names 
of those who have ceased to require them. 


Those who require freight tariffs can check their require- 
ments. One way is provided through the service afforded by 
The Traffic Bulletin, published daily and weekly. It has two 
main functions—first, to assist traffic men in keeping their files 
up to date, and, second, to give advance notice of changes in 
rates. The “New Tariffs Filed” section of The Traffic Bulletin 
contains an abstract of every freight tariff filed with the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission in the current week. This enables 
traffic men to check the tariffs covering the traffic in which 
they are interested. This list is supplemented by the tariffs filed 
with the U. S. Shipping Board Bureau, sixth section orders, 
fourth section orders, and abstracts of tariffs returned by the 
Commission. Advance notice of impending rate changes is con- 
tained in the dockets of the carrier rate committees, also pub- 
lished in The Traffic Bulletin. 

The carriers’ tariffs are published in official tariff lists 
showing the tariffs in which the carriers are parties as initial, 
intermediate, or terminal carriers, and the commodities and 
territories covered by the tariffs. The tariff lists show the I. C.C. 
numbers, the state regulatory commission numbers, and issuing 
carriers of each tariff. These tariff lists or directories are pub- 
lished by individual carriers or by associations or agents. Sim- 





ilar tariff lists of domestic water carriers are required to be 
published and filed with the Shipping Board Bureau. 


Joint Tariff Publishing Agents 


The principal tariffs of nation-wide or sectional application 
are published by four major classification committees, nine 
major territorial traffic associations in the United States anq 
Canada, ten minor territorial freight traffic associations, six 
local switching and terminal tariff publishing agents, eight fast 
freight dispatch line tariff agents, and some twenty miscel. 
laneous tariff publishing agents. 

The appended list of tariff publishing agents is compiled 
from the files of the Interstate Commerce Commission. The 
fact that a name is shown in this list does not necessarily jn. 
dicate that the agent bearing that name is active, but merely 
that there has never been occasion to reissue the tariff. 

The agents have been classified according to the types of 
publication or the association they represent. The names of 
some of these agents could be placed in several of these groups, 
This has been avoided and their names appear Only under the 
group in which they are most frequently associated. 

This list is of value in finding the agents or agencies pub- 
lishing the freight tariff naming rates or charges in the various 
traffic sub-divisions of the United States. 


Classifications 


Consolidated Freight Classification Committee, R. C. Fyfe, agent, 
Chicago, IIl. 

Official Classification Committee, A. H. Greenly, agent, New 
York, N. Y. 

Southern Classification Committee, E. H. Dulaney, agent, Atlanta, 
Ga, 

Western Classification Committee, R. C, Fyfe, agent, Chicago, Il. 

Major Freight Associations 


Canadian Freight Association, G. C. Ransom, agent, Montreal, 
Que., Canada. 

Canadian Freight Association (Western), F. W. Thompson, agent, 
Winnipeg, Man., Canada. 

Central Freight Association Tariff Bureau, B. T. Jones, agent, 
Chicago, Ill. 

New England Freight Association Tariff Bureau, Frank Van 
Ummersen, agent, Boston, Mass. 

Southern Freight Association, F. L. Speiden, agent, Atlanta, Wa. 

Southwestern Freight Bureau, J. E., Johanson, agent, St. Louis, 
Mo. 

Transcontinental Freight Bureau, H. G. Toll, agent, Chicago, III. 

Trunk Line Tariff Bureau, W. S. Curlett, agent, New York, N. Y. 

Western Trunk Line Committee, L. E. Kipp, agent, Chicago, Ll. 


Minor Territorial Freight Associations 


Atlantic Seaboard Freight Bureau (Coastwise Steamship Lines’ 
Tariff Bureau), Wm. J. Sedgman, agent, New York, N. Y. 

Colorado-New Mexico Freight Bureau, J. E. Buckingham, agent, 
Denver, Colo. 

Colorado-Utah Freight Bureau, George Williams, agent, Denver, 
Colo. 

Illinois Freight Association, R. A. Sperry, agent, Chicago, IL. 

North Pacific Coast Freight Bureau, S. J. Henry, agent, Seattle, 
Wash, 

Pacific Freight Tariff Bureau, F. W. Gomph, agent, San Fran- 
cisco, Calif. 

Texas Lines Tariff Bureau, H. B. Cummins, agent, Dallas, Tex. 

Texas-Louisiana Freight Tariff Bureau, H. B. Cummins, agent, 
Dallas, Tex, 

Utah Freight Bureau, G. W: Hamilton, agent, Omaha, Neb. 

Virginia Lines Tariff Bureau, A. P. Hecker, agent, Richmond, Va. 


Local-Switching and Terminal Tariffs 


Los Angeles Switching Tariff, J. W. Mee, agent, San Pedro, Calif. 
Nashville Terminals, L. G. Waldrop, agent, Nashville, Tenn. 
New Orleans Freight Tariff Bureau, W. P. Kmerson, agent, New 
Orleans, La. 
New York Dock, T. C. Morrison, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
2 Southern Ports Freight Committee, . B. Boyd, agent, Chicago, 
Ill. 
Wood River District Lines, H. G. Powell, agent, St, Louis, Mo. 


Railway and Fast Freight Dispatch Lines (Billing Book;, Index; 
Switching and Terminal) 

Continental Line, Central State Dispatch Route (B. & OU. RK. R.), 
A. M. Schubert, agent, Cincinnati, O. ’ 

Empire Line (N. Y. C., West), Charles Coughlin, agent, Chicago, 
Ill. 

Lackawanna Fast Freight Lines (L. S.-L. V.), (M. C.-L. V.), (P 
M.-L. L.), Nat. Duke, agent, New York, N. Y. . 

Lehigh Valley Route (L. S.-L. V.), (M. C.-L. V.), (P. M.-L. V.)s 
T. Clem Beck, agent, New York, N. Y. 

Merchants Despatch (N. Y. C. (West), M. C., P. M. R. Ks.), 
Charles Coughlin, agent, Chicago, IIl. 

Ontario Central Despatch (M. C. R. R.), C. B. McManus, agent, 
New York, N. Y. , 

Reading Company, C. R. R. of N. J. and other lines, West » at 
Routing Guide, L. R. Jones, agent, Philadelphia, Pa. t, 

Star Union Line (Basis for Freight Rates), G. P. Shaw, agen 
Philadelphia, Pa, 

Miscellaneous Tariff Publications 

American Short Line Railroads, Tariff of Reconsigning and Diver- 
sion Rules; also Weighing and Reweighing of Carload Freight Rules 
for Certain Short Line Railroads; B. H. Henshall, agent, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

Canadian Car Demurrage Tariff, W. J. Collins, agent, Montreal, 
Que. 
Central Electric Traffic Association, O. M. Arthur, agent, Indian- 
apolis, Ind, 
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Ohio Coal Tariff Bureau, Roy S. Kern, agent, Pittsburgh, Pa. Official Railway Equipment Register, G. P. Conard, agent, New 

Cotton Tariffs (Louisiana-T. L. and N, E. Territories), Charles 5S. York, N. Y. 
Fay, agent, New Orleans, La. Pacific Car Demurrage Bureau, R. C. Munholland, agent, San 
“Electric Package Agency, L. H. Nichols, agent, Cleveland, O. Francisco, Calif. 

Explosives and Dangerous Articles Tariff, W. S. Topping, agent, Pacific Coastwise Freight Tariff Bureau, John Byrne, agent, San 
New York, N.Y. : Francisco, Calif. 

Federal Barge Lines and Inland Waterways Corporation Tariffs, A : . = _ . ; 
L. D. Chaffee, agent, New Orleans, La. Pick-up and Delivery Tariff, C. D. Quinn, agent, Louisville, Ky. 
‘National Perishable Freight Committee, R. C. Dearborn, agent, Rail and Water Rates, Eastern and Interior EKastern Points to 
Chicago, Il. Southern Points, J. B. Sweeny, agent, Baltimore, Md. 


Official Freight Tariff Directory, G. B. Guthrie, agent, Washing- Store-Door Delivery Tariff Bureau, W. L. Meyers, agent, Indian- 











ton, D. C. : : os — ee ‘ apolis, Ind. 
sole ind. Interurban Equipment Register, L. E. Earlywine, Indian- Tank Car Capacity Tariff, L. E. Kipp, agent, Chicago, II. 
Official List of Open and Prepay Stations, F. A. Leland, agent, Willamette and Columbia River Tariff, M. C. Strawn, agent, 
st. Louis, Mo. Portland, Ore, 
2-8-8 O--8--O-- 8-9-0 4-0-2 © © © o + 2-0 + © -2-2-e -&- o> 2 -@ 
Ocean Shipping News 
MARINE LEGISLATION Jesse E. Saugstad, ship subsidy expert of the Department of 
i isgise aha SSE NA i Commerce, who made an exhaustive study of subsidies paid to 
The Trafic World Washington Bureau foreign shipping lines, reviewed the results of his work, to inform 
HEN the hearing of the Senate commerce committee on 8S. the committee of what foreign countries were doing in the way of 
2582, the ship subsidy-marine bill, was opened April 24, financial support for shipping under their flags. 
Chairman Copeland revealed that the bill had been revised and The revised bill does not contain the provision in the original 
was before the committee as “committee print No. 2.” The revi- draft creating the office of maritime affairs in the Department of 
sion had been completed late the night before, said he. Commerce and the position of Assistant Secretary of Commerce 
One of the principal changes made, said the chairman, was’ for Maritime Affairs. 
that the provisions providing for twenty-year ocean mail con- After a call on President Roosevelt April 24, Senator Cope- 


tracts at the American poundage rates had been stricken from land said the outlook for passage of a bill at this session was 
the bill. The revised bill, said he, contained practically no refer- favorable. 
ence to the Post Office Department. The only requirement in that Charles A. Stillman, vice-president of the Goodyear Tire 
connection, said he, was that the Postmaster General should send and Rubber Company, asked that the bill be amended to include 
the mail so far as possible over American lines. This mail would aircraft for overseas operation in the subsidy plan. 
be transported at rates now permitted by law. Col. Fred Ryons, chairman of the legislative committee of the 
Chairman Copeland said a greater effort had been made than Military Order of the World War, asked that the bill be amended 
was made in drafting the original bill to separate the adminis- to require that all shipping departments be manned by Amer- 
trative features from the judicial activities and functions of the icans, 100 per cent. 
United States Maritime Authority, the body to be created to ad- J. H. McVey urged that the bill require 100 per cent Amer- 
minister the subsidy and regulatory provisions of the bill. The ican seamen in the deck and engine departments and 75 per cent 
idea, said Chairman Copeland, was to permit to remain in the’ in the steward’s department. As to the latter he urged that that 
Department of Commerce administrative functions exercised by be subjected to the 100 per cent requirement after five years. 
the old Shipping Board and Fleet Corporation and the adminis- R. H. Horton, manager of the Philadelphia Ocean Traffic 
tration of the navigation laws. Bureau, asked that it be made clear that the Maritime Authority, 
James Craig Peacock, director of the Shipping Board Bureau, in passing on establishment of services under the trade promo- 
said that, speaking generally, the Department of Commerce _ tion provisions, consider American flag services only and not all 
favored the Copeland-Bland bill. The changes made as to ocean’ services, including foreign flag services, the point being he 
mail contracts, said he, were satisfactory to the department—in wished the adequacy of American services to the test whether 
fact, criticism of that part of the bill would have been made _ additional services were to be established. He also expressed 


had not the provisions been eliminated. the thought that regulation of shipping and administration of the 
Operating Subsidies subsidy provisions should not be vested in one body as the Dill 
proposed, 


Mr, Peacock objected to provisions in section 505 (c) of the 
bill under which he said lump-sum payments would be made to 
cover differences in cost of operating American ships amd foreign 
ships. Experience of the Shipping Board with lump-sum pay- 
ments to agents operating Shipping Board lines had resulted in 


the conclusion being reached that the lump-sum payment form OCEAN SHIPPING DEVELOPMENTS 


Was most unsatisfactory, said he. He suggested that the pay- 


The hearing was adjourned the afternoon of April 25 until 
the morning of May 1. Representatives of steamship interests 
will be heard next week. 


ments for the operating differential subsidy should be based on The Trafic World New York Bureau 
accounting for a period of a year, with reasonable payments to The Easter holiday caused a slackening of activity in the 
be made from time to time on account. full cargo markets but with the reopening of markets a con- 


Senator Fletcher, of Florida, brought up a discussion of the siderable number of fixtures were consummated. One more 
desirability of requiring that regional appointments to the Mari- grain fixture from Montreal developed and trading in scrap iron 
time Authority be made, the bill not containing such a provision. and the time charter market was fairly brisk. Another coal 
Mr. Peacock said that, speaking personally, his impression was fixture to South America was also closed. 
that regional appointments to the old Shipping Board had re- The grain fixture was a steamer of 2,633 net tons from Mon- 
sulted in log-rolling in the board. Senator Fletcher and Senator treal to picked ports in the United Kingdom, done at 1s 6d for 
Johnson, of California, indicated they felt regional appointments mid-May loading. This was at the minimum rate set by the 
should be made. Chairman Copeland said provision had not tramp shipping administration committee for homeward bound 
been made for such appointments. He did not think that there cargoes of heavy grain exceeding 25,000 quarters. The minimum 
should be such appointments. He said the Authority was to be a’ fer smaller cargoes up to 25,000 quarters has been set at 1s 74d 
non-partisan board. and, as a result, ocean freight rates from the St. Lawrence are 

Director Peacock, in referring to marine insurance, said expected to be fairly uniform this season. The basis is for 
American marine insurance was not as strong as it should be and cargoes to London, Hull, Cardiff, Barry, Swansea, Antwerp or 
that the Shipping Board Bureau desired to do what it could to Rotterdam. A number of additional cargoes for Canadian and 
ee it. He indicated it probably would take some steps United States ports were fixed from Danzig and the Plate. 
aan at direction in the near future. He said that, directly and Activity in trans-Atlantic sugar slackened and only one 
oar ae too much of the marine insurance of the United States fixture was reported, that of a 2,619 net ton steamer from Cuba 
“ into the foreign market. There was substantial reinsur- to Marseilles for loading the last half of May, done at 14s. 

se m foreign concerns, said he. No long voyage time charters were reported but there was 

rector Peacock suggested that provision be made that for a fair sized list of West Indies charters, mostly for round trips, 
€ first few months the Maritime Authority should give its atten- although one vessel of 1,951 net tons was engaged for a period 


an chiefly to regulation, the subsidies, loans, and adjustment of of from two to four months at 85c, delivery Cuba, for May 
contracts. : loading. 
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The coal cargo was a steamer of 3,216 net tons from Hamp- 
ton Roads to Montevideo, done at about 8s for late May load- 
ing. Owners were reported holding firmly for last paid rates. 
Weakness prevailed in the West Indies division, principally 
due to the absence of homeward freight from Cuba. 

Scrap iron fixtures were for a varied range of destinations. 
A vessel of 7,400 tons took a cargo from New York and/or 
Philadelphia to Savona on the basis of $4 for one or $4.10 if 
two ports for May and a 1,537 net ton steamer was closed for 
a cargo from the North Atlantic range to U. K. at 12s 9d for 
May. A motorship took 6,800 tons of rails from Philadelphia 
and Norfolk to Japan at $4 gross form, for early May. 

The tankers trade was virtually at a standstill. 

Vessel traffic through the Port of New York, which slumped 
off in February, showed a great improvement in March, ac- 
cording to statistics compiled by the marine division of the 
office of the Collector of the Port. In foreign trade entrances 
and clearances were the best since last August and the inter- 
coastal figures were nearly as good as in January, while coast- 
wise entrances and clearances were the best since October. 

Organizations representing North Atlantic port interests 
have filed with the Traffic Executives’ Association a request for 
cancellation by the eastern railroads of their concurrence with 
the southern lines of joint or proportional rates between Cen- 
tral Freight Association Territory and gulf and southern ports. 
Heavy diversions of commerce are imminent from the Atlantic 
seaboard unless action is taken by the railroads, it is contended, 
and important diversions already have resulted. 

The communication refers to a three-point program sub- 
mitted last December to the Eastern Carriers’ Defense Commit- 
tee. The latter approved and then transmitted the plan to the 
export committee of the Central Freight Association lines and 
to the import committee of the Trunk Line Association for 
consideration. The petition asserts that, to date, the petitioners 
have not been advised of any action taken with respect to 
canceling the joint or proportional rates to southern ports from 
that part of C. F. A. Territory controlled by the eastern lines 
and, on the contrary, these rates have been continued in the 
face of serious diversions to the Gulf. 

The three-point program was as follows: 


1. That eastern carriers move immediately to cancel concur- 
rences with the southern lines On all joint export or import rates 
or proportional rates applicable to or from Territory A that are 
less than the Oliphant basis. 

2. That the eastern and C. F, A. carriers follow up the resolu- 
tion of the traffic executives by reducing rates between North At- 
lantic ports and territories B, C and D to the level of rates in effect 
between those territories and the gulf or competitive commodities, 

3. That a contact committee be set up by the eastern carriers, 
the steamship lines serving North Atlantic ports, and North Atlantie 
port representatives to clear information and coordination activity 
in meeting southern port competition, 


The resolution of the traffic executives, above referred to, 
was adopted May 6, 1932, and stated that, if the schedule pro- 
posed by the southern lines and their connections to and from 
the territory on and west of the Chicago-Indianapolis line were 
permitted to become effective, eastern lines would give serious 
consideration to the question of publishing such a basis of ex- 
port and import rates from and to North Atlantic ports as 
might be warranted by the ensuing changed competitive situa- 
tion. 

The petition now before the Traffic Executives’ Association 
was signed by representatives of the Port of New York Au- 
thority, Boston Port Authority, Baltimore Association of Com- 
merce, Norfolk Port Trade Commission, Philadelphia Chamber 
of Commerce, Maritime Association of the Boston Chamber of 
Commerce, Albany Port District Commission, Brooklyn Chamber 
of Commerce, Merchants’ Association of New York, Newark 
Chamber of Commerce, Mathieson Alkali Works, Shippers’ Con- 
ference of Greater New York, and the South Jersey Port Com- 
mission. 


WATER CARRIER AGREEMENTS 


The following described action has been taken by the De- 
partment of Commerce on agreements filed pursuant to the 
provisions of Section 15 of the Shipping Act, 1916, as amended: 


Agreements Approved 


Agreement No, 4056 between Dollar Steamship Lines, Inc., Ltd., 
and Elder Dempster Lines, Ltd., providing for the transportation of 
cargo under through bills of lading from U. S. Pacific coast ports 
to ports in the Canary, Madeira, and Cape Verde Islands and on the 
West coast of Africa. 

Agreement No. 4106 between A. F, Klaveness & Co. A/S (Klav- 
eness Line) and Pacific Steamship Lines, Ltd., providing for the 
transportation of cargo under through bills of lading from ports in 
Sumatra, Federated Malay States, Straits Settlements, Dutch Hast 
Indies, Philippine Islands, and Hongkong to Portland, Astoria, Seattle, 
Tacoma, San Francisco, and Los Angeles Harbor. 

Agreement No. 4118 between _ United States Lines Company 
(American Merchant Lines) and Panama Mail Steamship Company 
(Grace Line) providing for the transportation of cargo under through 
bills of lading from London, England, to Pacific coast ports. 
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Agreement No. 4130 between Swayne & Hoyt, Ltd., Managing 
Owners (Gulf Pacific Line), and A, F, Klaveness & Company 4/s 
(Klaveness Line) providing for the transportation of cargo under 
through bills of lading from U. S. Gulf ports to ports in China, 

Agreement No, 4132 between A. F. Klaveness & Co. A/S (Klay. 
eness Line) and Hammond Shipping Co., Ltd. (Christenson-Hammonq 
Line) providing for the transportation of cargo under through pills 
of lading from ports in Sumatra, Federated Malay States, Straits 
Settlements, Dutch East Indies, Philippine Islands, and Hongkong 
to Portland, Astoria, San Francisco, and Los Angeles Harbor, 

Agreement No. 4134 between A, F. Klaveness & Co. A/S (Kiay- 
eness Line) and McCormick Steamship Company providing for the 
transportation of cargo under through bills of lading from ports jp 
Sumatra, Federated Malay States, Straits Settlements, Dutch last 
Indies, Philippine Islands, and Hongkong to Portland, Astoria, Seattle 
Tacoma, San Francisco, and Los Angeles Harbor. ' 

Agreement No. 4138 between N. V. Stoomvaart Maatschappij 
‘‘Nederland” and N. V. Rotterdamsche Lloyd (jointly operating the 
Pacific-Java-Bengal Line) and Williams Steamship Corporation pro- 
viding for the transportation of cargo on through bills of lading trom 
the Dutch East Indies, British India, Straits Settlements, and Philip- 
pine Islands to San Juan, Ponce, and Mayaguez, Puerto Rico, 

Agreement No. 4170 between Pacific-Atlantic Steamship Company 
(Quaker Line) and Crowley Launch & Tugboat Company providing 
for the transportation of cargo under through bills of lading be. 
tween U. S. Atlantic ports and Mare Island, Calif. 

Agreement No. 4171 between States Steamship Company (Cali- 
fornia-Eastern Line) and Crowley Launch & Tugboat Company pro- 
viding for the transportation of cargo under through bills of lading 
between U, S. Atlantic ports and Mare Island, Calif. 

Agreement No. 4173 between Luckenbach Gulf Steamship Com- 
pany, Inc., and Dollar Steamship Lines, Inc., Ltd., providing for the 
transportation of cargo under through bills of lading from U, §, 
Gulf of Mexico ports to Singapore, Penang, and Port Swettenham. 

Agreement No. 4186 between Ellerman & Bucknall Steamship 
Co., Ltd., and Agwilines, Inc., providing for the transportation of 
cotton in bales under through bills of lading from Port Said and 
Alexandria, Egypt, to Charleston, S. C. 

Agreement No. 4187 between Luckenbach Steamship Company, 
Inc., and Dollar Steamship Lines, Inc., Ltd., providing for the trans- 
portation of cargo under through bills of lading from U., S. Atlantic 
coast ports to Singapore, Penang, and Port Swettenham. 

Agreement No. 4199 between States Steamship Company (Cali- 
fornia-Eastern Line) and Pacific Steamship Lines, Ltd. (The Ad- 
miral Line) providing for the transportation of cargo from U. §, 
Atlantic coast ports to Vancouver and Victoria, B. C. 

Agreement No. 4200 between Pacific Steamship Lines, Ltd. (‘The 
Admiral Line) and States Steamship Company (California-lWastern 
Line) providing for the transportation of cargo on through bills of 
lading from Vancouver and Victoria, B. C., to U..S. Atlantic coast 
ports. 

Agreement No. 4203 between Salem Navigation Company and 
Sudden & Christenson (Arrow Line) providing for the transporta- 
tion of cargo under through bills of lading from Vancouver, Wash, 
to U. S. Atlantic coast ports. 

Agreement No. 4217 between Shaver Forwarding Company and 
Sudden & Christenson providing for the transportation of cargo oh 
through bills of lading from Vancouver, Wash., to U. S. Atlantic 
coast ports, 

Agreement No. 4218 between Detroit and Cleveland Navigation 
Company and the Cadillac Cartage Company providing for the use 
of warehouse space at Cleveland, Buffalo, and Detroit for the consoli- 
dation of less carload shipments at ports of origin and separation 
of carload shipments at ports of destination. 

Agreement No. 4223 between Nelson Steamship Company and 
Colombian Steamship Co., Inc., providing for the transportation of 
rosin on through bills of lading from Savannah and Jacksonville to 
Port-au-Prince, Haiti. 

Agreement No. 4224 between Calmar Steamship Corporation and 
Marine Service Corporation providing for the transportation of cargo 
under through bills of lading between U. S. Atlantic ports and Oak- 
land, Alameda, Richmond, and California City, Calif. 

Agreement No. 4228 between Union Steam Ship Company of New 
Zealand, Ltd., and States Steamship Company (California-lastern 
Line) providing for the transportation of cargo under through bills 
of lading from AuStralia and New Zealand to U. S. Atlantic coast 
ports. : 
Agreement No. 4229 between States Steamship Company (Cali- 
fornia-Eastern Line) and Union Steam Ship Company of New Zealan¢, 
Ltd., providing for the transportation of cargo under through bills 
of lading from U. S. Atlantic coast ports to Australia and New 
Zealand, 

Agreement No. 4242 between United States Lines Company and 
Bermuda and West Indies Steamship Company, Ltd., providing for the 
transportation of cargo under through bills of lading from Man- 
chester, Liverpool, Southampton, and Belfast, Great Britain, (0 
Virgin, Leeward, and Windward Islands. 

Agreement No. 4243 between United States Lines Company and 
Bermuda & West Indies Steamship Company, Ltd., providing for the 
transportation of cargo under through bills of lading from London, 
England, to ports in the Virgin, Leeward, and Windward Islands. 

Agreement No. 3367-1 between McCormick Steamship Company 
and Kokusai Kisen Kabushiki Kaisha deleting China as a_countt) 
from which cargo will be carried under Agreement No. 3367, whit! 
provides for the transportation of cargo under through bills of 
lading from China and Japan to Puerto Rico. ; 

Agreement No. 1454-C between New Orleans & South Americal 
Steamship Company, Inc., and The New York and Porto Rico Steal- 
ship Company canceling Agreement No. 1454, which provides for the 
transportation of garlic under through bills of lading from Chile 
to Puerto Rico. 

Agreements Canceled 


Agreement No. 3058 between Luckenbach Steamship Company, 
Inc., Luckenbach Gulf Steamship Company, Inc., and Dollar Steall- 
ship Lines, Inc., Ltd., providing for the transportation of cargo, unde 
through bills of lading from U. S. Atlantic ports or U. S. Gulf © 
Mexico ports to Singapore, Penang, and Port Swettenham (supé™ 
seded and canteled by Agreements Nos. 4173 and 4187). 


PORT OF RICHMOND RATES 
The Richmond (Calif.) Chamber of Commerce, in Shippy 
Board Bureau Docket No. 185, has petitioned for the disapprov" 
and cancellation of an agreement evidenced by Pacific Je 
European Conference action, effective May 1, 1935, to disco! 
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tinue application of terminal rates and services from the Port 
of Richmond, Calif., to ports in the United Kingdom and Conti- 
nental Europe. 

It is alleged that respondents granted and extended Euro- 
pean terminal rates and services to the Port of Richmond on 
August 1, 1932, and had since that time continuously main- 
tained in full force and effect such rates and services on a parity 
with other ports on San Francisco Bay. European traffic, it is 
stated, moving through the Port of Richmond, is handled under 
substantially similar circumstances and conditions as those ap- 
plying at the ports of Oakland, Alameda, and San Francisco. 

If the rates in question to Richmond are discontinued, it is 
alleged that the effect will be to destroy competition of the 
Port of Richmond with the ports of Oakland, Alameda and 
San Francisco in violation of section 15 of the shipping act, 
1916. Violation of sections 16 and 17 as to preference and 
prejudice also will result from cancellation of the rates to 
Richmond, it is alleged. 

A cease and desist order and just and reasonable provisions 
applying to transportation of property from the Port of Rich- 
mond to the United Kingdom and Continental Europe are asked. 


LOADING CHARGES AT PORTS 


In a brief addressed to the railroads and to Coordinator 
Eastman, Rene A. Stiegler, executive general agent of the Board 
of Commissioners of the Port of New Orleans, protests against 
any additional handicaps “being placed on our already over- 
burdened commerce.” His protest is directed at the proposal of 
the Coordinator to impose handling charges at the ports on 
traffic not moving on through rates, concerning which Charles 
E. Bell, executive and traffic assistant to Coordinator Eastman, 
addressed a public hearing at Atlanta, Ga. (See Traffic World, 
April 20, p. 748.) Mr. Stiegler said he was also representing the 
National Industrial Traffic League and the New Orleans Joint 
Traffic Bureau. 

Mr. Stiegler said that one of the conspicuous portions of 
the hearing at Atlanta consisted of the statement by Mr. Bell 
that, “the claims that production and traffic would be curtailed 
and that there would be a substantial decrease in the country’s 
exports and imports have consisted of assertions, predictions 
and general statements, not supported by factual data.” 

Suggesting as a parallel a child holding a quart bottle of 
sulphuric acid, Mr. Stiegler said that, “you do not know the 
exact result” that will follow the handling of that bottle of 
acid, “but you do know that something serious will happen.” 

“Think of the fallacy,’ continued Mr. Stiegler, “of someone 
replying to you in such a case, ‘your statements are only gen- 
eral statements; you have not supported them by any factual 
data. The same is true with respect to the piling upon our 
presently moving traffic, burdensome charges. The results are 
bound to be serious even though the exact amount of freight 
traffic that will be killed cannot be expressed definitely in 
tons. Just the mere publication of a handling charge in the 
tariff does not mean that the additional revenue will be the 
present number of tons interchanged with water carriers multi- 
plied by 50 cents. It will most probably result in killing more 
revenue than it will produce. For instance, every ton of $8 
a ton traffic that is killed will require sixteen tons of other 
traffic paying the handling charge just to equalize this loss. So 
the logical question is, ‘How much of the traffic involved will 
reach the expense bill with the charge added on?’ Rates can 
be published at almost any fantastic figure but until the freight 
Money is in the cash drawer of the rail lines, they are only 
paper rates.” 

The railroads, Mr. Stiegler said, could not deny that the 
carloadings of cotton, grain, livestock and packing house prod- 
ucts were now showing shocking reductions. 

“These reductions in carloadings and consequent revenue 
reductions,” said Mr. Stiegler, “are results of the policies 
adopted by the national government, the wisdom of which is 
open to discussion.” 

Continuing, Mr. Stiegler said: 


_ Ever since the first crop reductions have gone into effect the 
Writer has predicted that the railroads would suffer therefrom. At the 
time this prediction was made none of us could say exactly the num- 
_ of tons any railroad would lose, but we did know that as a whole, 
rom a broad viewpoint, the consequences would be serious—and today 
nen the results of these reductions and destructions stare us in the 
ace and when the revenues of the railroads are curtailed thereby the 
emai public is beeing told by one branch of the government that they 
= Pay additional charges on the traffic that happens to be still 
lve to offset the losses caused by another branch of the government. 
“ e therefore protest with all the vigor and emphasis at our com- 
on at being “‘sandbagged’”’ with another increase in charges heaped 
i us in addition to the last increase in Ex Parte 115. We predict that 
Bey charges are put into effect that such a sizable amount of 
—— traffic will be killed that it will be only a short time before 
rl be faced with another application for increased rates. This 
pees ny reason will be ‘‘To offset the loss in revenue caused by the 
s, traffic killed by the additional handling charges.” 
0 far we have witnessed the killing of freight traffic by the 
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reductions of crops, killing of pigs and cattle and sheep. So we won- 
der if our railroad traffic interchanged with water lines is the next 
one on the list to be sacrificed in as ruthless a manner as by the 
proverbial ‘‘Bluebeard.”’ 

In making experiments it is always customary for experienced 
technicians to make tests in a harmless way. For instance the 
hospitals use rabbits and guinea pigs, etc., if a few of them are 
lost, it means nothing. They do not experiment on live, healthy 
human beings, and yet today we find an attempted experiment on 
the economic life of a large part of our traffic affecting thousands 
of industries and many more hundreds of thousands of people em- 
ployed in private industry. 

Certainly we have already enough unemployed people without 
deliberately killing more of the private business of the country and 
adding more to the lists of the unemployed. 

The assistant coordinator (Bell) also made the statement that 
there would be no attempt made to deprive shippers of the privilege 
of loading or unloading their own cars when they could- do so at 
charges less than those proposed provided the shipments moved on 
the domestic rate. In many instances the domestic rates are so 
much higher than the export rates that this alleged prfvilege would 
be valueless. If it is fair to permit a shipper to unload his own 
freight when it moves on a domestic rate not applicable to shipside, 
then the same general principle should apply to an export, import 
or coastwise rate that is not applicable to shipside. 

Without going into a lot of lengthy details we must again re- 
iterate the statement that today, more than ever before, the rail- 
roads are losing the haul on traffic destined to’points in the vicinity 
of the lake ports by reason of direct sérvice between Europe and 
the lake ports. This is going on in spite of the fact that the rates 
between the Atlantic and Gulf ports on the one hand and the lake 
ports territory on the other generally apply to and from shipside. To 
add a handling charge on this traffic now moving via the Gulf route 
is merely to assist those new steamship lines to and from the lake 
ports in the development of more traffic and that traffic produces 
more truck competition for the railroads due to the nearness of the 
lake ports to the points of production and consumption. 

We are quoting below an extract from a letter from the Central 
Fibre Products Company, dated Chicago, March 29,-signed by Mr. J. P. 
Friel, traffic manager: 

“The New Orleans Board of Commissioners favored me with a 
copy of their representative Stiegler’s testimony before the lines. He 
makes the statement that if a handling charge is placed at New 
Orleans, it will place that port at a disadvantage compared with 
Chicago where a great deal of pulp is trucked. This statement is 
absolutely correct. 

“If the carriers should be foolish enough to place a handling 
charge on these shipments at Chicago, all of the mills in Central 
territory would truck their pulp.” 

The above is a statement of a. shipper. Certainly the shippers 
should know what they intend to do with the routing of traffic they 
control better than any of us. 

Another phase of the situation was stressed in a letter from 
Mr. C. T. Bradford, manager, traffic department of the International 
Harvester Company, dated April 11. The crux of the situation is 
carried in one short paragraph reading: 

“Any continuance of this increase in transportation costs will 
still further encourage the manufacture of goods in European plants 
of which the International Harvester Company already owns and 
operates seven.”’ 

The above is a situation where one of the largest American manu- 
facturers of agricultural implements already has seven plants located 
abroad producing articles similar to those manufactured in the 
United States. 

Naturally any manufacturer with headquarters located in this 
country prefers at equal costs to ship from here, but when his 
costs are increased and increased such as has already been done, 
he is not compelled to ship anything on American railroads nor on 
American steamship lines via American ports. By a stroke of the 
pen he can ship from a foreign factory to a foreign consuming point 
without one dime ever being spent in the United States. 

Maybe this can be called a “general statement’ but the fact 
remains that if we are to do any export business we must meet 
world conditions, we cannot change them. 

Certainly we should not kill the traffic first and then decide we 
made a mistake because we will not be able to bring back to life 
any traffic that has been killed any more than all of our doctors 
and specialists could bring back to life a guinea pig whose head 
has been cut off in an experiment. 

We again suggest to the Coordinator that if an experiment must 
be made that he make an experiment that is not now moving. 
Make the experiment in such a way so that traffic and business 
cannot be killed in the process of experimentation. 

As an interesting experiment we suggest that the Coordinator 
look over the statistics of what traffic formerly moved in volume 
and which is not now moving by any form of transportation and 
see what he can do towards coordinating a plan whereby the Sec- 
retary of State, the Secretary of Agriculture and the Secretary of 
Commerce could assist the railroads by the development of new 
traffic. 

Whether these suggestions are carried out or not we most vigo- 
rously protest against any additional handicaps being placed on our 
already overburdened commerce. 


RAIL-WATER RATES TO C. F. A. 


The Commission in I. and S. 4090, commodities via the 
Virginia Ports to Central Territory, has suspended the Sedgman 
tariff, dated to be effective April 25, proposing to cancel com- 
modity rates via Baltimore and the Virginia ports to Central 
Territory. It has set the proceeding for hearing in Washington, 
May 20, before Examiner Worthington. Fourth section applica- 
tions filed by Sedgman are set for hearing with the suspended 
schedules. 

The only defense made by the carriers of the cancellation 
supplements they filed taking out rail-water rates from the 
Atlantic seaboard and related groups to central freight associa- 
tion territory (see Traffic World, April 20, p. 731), which re- 
sulted in the creation of I. and S. No. 4090, was the refusal of 
the Commission to extend fourth section relief beyond March 3. 
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“Inasmuch as the Commission declined further to extend 
the authority contained in fourth section order No. 11602 be- 
yond March 3, 1935,” said W. J. Sedgman in answer to the 
requests for suspension of his I. C. C. 230, “it was the view of 
the carriers that the only alternative was to cancel the rates 
pending further handling with the Commission seeking further 
relief.” 

In view of the fact that the foundation issue was as to 
the extent of relief under the fourth section that should be 
granted, if any, the Commission in assigning Examiner A. S. 
Worthington to hear testimony in the suspension proceeding, 
attached three amendments to fourth section application No. 
15846 for hearing at the same time. They set forth the views 
of the carriers parties to the Sedgman publication as to the 
amount of relief the Commission should grant. 

Shippers, according to protests against the cancellation 
schedules, regard the routes through Baltimore and Virginia 
ports, as tremendously important. Theoretically fourth sec- 
tion relief is a matter of primary concern only to the carriers, 
relief being needed, in most instances, to enable carriers with 
long routes to participate in traffic between common points over 
their long routes on terms of rate equality. In this case, however, 
the matter is complicated by the port adjustment which gives 
Philadelphia and Baltimore all-rail rates to and frém a con- 
siderable part of central territory lower than New York. 

An illustration, taken from the request for suspension filed 
by the Port of New York Authority, uses tanning extract. It 
points out that the all-rail rate on that commodity from New 
York to Chicago is 45 cents a hundred pounds. The all-rail 
rate from Baltimore, by reason of the port adjustment is 42 
cents. The rail-water rate via Norfolk is 43 cents, deemed by 
the protestant to enable the New York shipper to compete with 
his Baltimore rival. To deny the New York shipper the benefit 
of that rate while the fourth section question is being threshed 
out, the New York protest says, would be inexcusable. 

The Shippers’ Conference, in its protest, said it understood 
that not one shipper or receiver of freight at a higher rated 
intermediate point had asked for the cancellation of the rates. 


IMPROVEMENT OF WATERWAYS 


Allotment of waterway funds for river and harbor main- 
tenance work in the fiscal year ending June 30, 1936, has been 
announced by Secretary of War Dern. The War Department 
said $27,624,850 was required for maintenance and $780,000 for 
removal of ledge rock in the Detroit River under a continuing 
contract, making the total sum allotted $28,404,850. Some of 
the larger allotments follow: 

Cape Cod Canal, Mass., $290,000; New York Harbor, $165,- 
000; Bay Ridge & Red Hook Channels, N. Y., $150,000; Hudson 
River, $150,000; Newark Bay, Hackensack and Passaic Rivers, 
N. J., $123,000; New York and New Jersey Channels, $118,000; 
Delaware River between Philadelphia and Trenton, $110,000; 
Delaware River, Philadelphia to the sea, $1,000,000; Schuylkill 
River, Pa., $210,000; Wilmington Harbor, Del., $147,000; inland 
waterway, Delaware River to Chesapeake Bay, $300,000; Balti- 
more Harbor and channels, $100,000; Norfolk Harbor, $140,000; 
James River, $110,000; inland waterway, Beaufort to Cape Fear 
River, including waterway to Jacksonville, N. C., $100,000; Cape 
Fear River at and below Wilmington, N. C., $150,000; waterway 
from Winyah Bay to Charleston, S. C., $130,000; Savannah Har- 
bor, Ga., $300,000; St. Johns River, Fla., Jacksonville to ocean, 
$250,000; intracoastal waterway, Jacksonville to Miami, Fla., 
$125,000; Tampa Harbor, Fla., $75,000; Mobile Harbor, Ala., $205,- 
000; operating and care locks and dams, Black Warrior, Warrior 
and Tombigbee Rivers, $400,000; Gulfport Harbor and Ship 
Island Pass., Miss., $100,000; Southwest Pass, Mississippi River, 
La., $442,600; Louisiana & Texas intracoastal waterway, $283,000; 
Sabine-Neches waterway, Tex., 318,000; Galveston Harbor, Tex., 
$240,000; Houston Ship Channel, $220,000; Channel from Aransas 
Pass to Corpus Christi, Tex., $100,000; Freeport Harbor, Tex., 
$71,000; Port Aransas, Tex., $200,000; Brazos Island Harbor, 
Tex., $75,000; channel from Galveston Harbor to Texas City, 
Tex., $50,000; White River, Ark., $104,000; Ouachita & Black 
Rivers, Ark., and La., $125,000; operating and care, locks and 
dams, Ouachita River, Ark. and La., $200,000; Mississippi River 
between Missouri River and Minneapolis, $1,053,100; operating 
and care, locks and dams, Mississippi River above Missouri River, 
$304,900; operating and care, Illinois and Mississippi Canal, II1., 
$115,000; Mississippi River between Ohio and Missouri rivers, 
$675,000; Missouri River, Kansas City to mouth, $1,458,000; Mis- 
souri River, Kansas City to Sioux City, $313,000; Illinois River, 
Ill., $341,000; operating and care, locks and dams, Illinois River, 
Ill., $329,000; Ohio River, Pittsburgh district, $89,700; Huntington 
district, $48,700; Cincinnati district, $253,130; and Louisville dis- 
tricl, $461,180; operating and care, locks and dams, Ohio River— 
Pittsburgh district, $583,000; Huntington district, $777,000; Cin- 
cinnati district, $662,000; and Louisville district, $601,000; op- 
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erating and care, locks and dams, Monongahela River, $597,099. 
operating and care, locks and dams, Allegheny River, $204,009: 
operating and care, locks and dams, Kanawha River, $226,099, 
and on Kentucky River, $118,000; Tennessee River, $172,359. 
operating and care, locks and dams, on Cumberland River, $239. 
000, and on Muskingum River, $122,900; Keweenaw Waterway, 
Mich., $103,000; Fox River, Wis., $150,000; St. Marys River, Mich, 
$100,000; operating and care, St. Marys Falls Canal, Mich., $305. 
300; Detroit River, Mich., $800,000; San Francisco Harbor, $109. 
000; Columbia River, $955,000; Columbia & Lower Willamette 
Rivers, $444,000; Grays Harbor & Bar Entrance, Wash., $180,009 

An additional allotment of $1,070,000 for construction of Dam 
No. 26 on the Upper Mississippi River at Alton, Illinois, has beey 
announced by Public Works Administrator Harold 'L. Ickes. The 
original allotment for this project was in the amount of $4,800. 
000. The work is being done by the Corps of Engineers of the 
Army. 

An allotment for the dredging of the Weehawken-Edgewater 
Channel of the Hudson River, estimated to cost $164,000, has 
been announced by the Public Works Administration. No new 
funds are requested for the improvement as the War Department 
has arranged to transfer the amount from a river and harbor 
project at Fairport Harbor, Ohio. 

The Public Works Administration also approved the transfer 
of funds from other river and harbor projects amounting to 
$30,000 for dredging at Santa Barbara Harbor, California. Op 
recommendation of the War Department, the funds were trans. 
ferred from the following projects in the specified amounts: 
Raritan River-Arthur Kill Cut-off Channel, $26,000; Columbia 
River at Baker’s Bay, $1,422.53; Pamlico Sound-Beaufort Harbor, 
$1,400; St. Andrews Bay, Florida, $1,177.47. 


BARGE-RAIL RATE RELATIONSHIP 


Asserting that they had every desire to make the Commis. 
sion acquainted with every fact and circumstance about the 
business of water carriage which had even the slightest relevancy 
to the pending issues, attorneys for the Inland Waterways Cor. 
poration, operating the government barge lines, Mississippi Val- 
ley Barge Line Co. and the Mississippi Valley Association have 
filed a motion in No, 26712, et al., rail and barge joint rates, to 
have the Commission eliminate the testimony and exhibits which 
C. K. Smith, research engineer for the Western Association of 
Railway Executives, put into the record at the New Orleans 
hearing about the cost of maintaining the waterways. They filed 
the motion, Examiner Howell, who presided, having overruled 
their objection to the testimony and exhibits. The motion is 
based upon the ground that the material is irrelevant and im- 
material, 

The purpose of the exhibits was to show, according to the 
witness, the cost to the government of maintaining the navigable 
streams over which the barge lines operated. Elmer A. Smith, 
one of the railroad attorneys, said the railroads had shown the 
construction costs on which basis Mr. Smith, the witness, out- 
lined the maintenance cost. Attorney Smith said the railroads 
had shown the ton-mile and had obtained the cost by the ton 
separately, for each one of the divisions of the inland waterways 
over which the barges owned by the companies mentioned, 
operated. Obviously, Attorney Smith said, the actual transporta- 
tion costs of operating barges was only one factor in the total 
cost and that the cost of the waterway maintenance was one 
of the other factors. That has been called a hidden cost. 

“And we have undertaken here a study on which Mr. Smith 
has spent months to make as fair and-accurate a study of these 
so-called hidden costs as is possible,” said Attorney Smith. 

Nuel D. Belnap, one of the attorneys for the government 
barge line, made the objection asserting that the exhibits and 
any explanation of them were not relevant or pertinent to any 
issue in this proceeding. He said that if “we” had before “us” 
the question of the wisdom of the policy of Congress followed 
since the inception of the government in developing waterways 
this testimony would be material and relevant. 

Attorney Smith contended that the information was relevant 
in a proceeding to determine the relationship of the rates it 
question. He said he would not argue about the weight that the 
Commission should give to the testimony and the exhibits. _ 

In support of their motion attorneys for the barge lines said 
they appreciated that one of the important questions of the day 
related to the policy of the federal government in expending 
funds in the improvement of navigation upon rivers and lakes. 
It was, they said, for Congress to say what policy should be fol- 
lowed and whether or not such funds should be expended. They 
said there were a number who advocated that such funds should 
not be expended unless a toll was laid upon the commerce traver® 
ing the waterways to reimburse the federal government for its 
expenditures. That again, they said, was a question which must 
be decided by Congress and could not be decided by the Commis 
sion, Which they said, had no power to levy tolls. The proper 
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place for Witness Smith to present his exhibits and testimony, 
they said, Was before the committees of Congress and not before 
the Commission. 

The barge line attorneys said they vigorously objected, in 
the interest of economy in time and money, in being forced to 
deal with a subject which could not affect the decision of the 
Commission one way or the other and hence was irrelevant. 

“Plainly,” said the barge line attorneys, “the only way in 
which an offset can be provided for what the rail carriers term 
the advantages which the barge lines have in the way of free 
waterway furnished at the expense of the taxpayers,” is to levy a 
direct federal tax or toll on water commerce. That is a matter 
which would have to be provided for by federal legislation. It 
cannot be provided, directly or indirectly, by any decision of the 
Commission. 

“If the Commission overrules this motion, the parties to the 
case must then believe that, in the opinion of the Commission, 
evidence Which charges the expenditures by the federal govern- 
ment for navigation purposes to river traffic is material to the 
issues involved, and, that the final decision of the Commission 
is to be influence by such evidence and other evidence relating 
to the same subject matter.” 


CHARGES AT L. A. HARBOR 


In Shipping Board Bureau Docket No. 1484, J. G. Boswell 
Co., of Los Angeles, Calif., et al. vs. American-Hawaiian Steam- 
ship Co, et al. assembling and distributing charges imposed by in- 
tercoastal steamship lines on cargo loaded and unloaded at 
Los Angeles Harbor and Long Beach, Calif., are alleged to be 
in violation of the shipping act, 1916, and the intercoastal ship- 
ping act, 1933. 

It is alleged that respondents charge 30 cents a ton of 2,000 
pounds for the use of terminal and other facilities from ship’s 
tackle to pile on dock, and refuse to accept shipments until 
payment is made of such charge, in addition to the port-to- 
port rates, though complainants are willing to deliver ship- 
ments to ship’s tackle or any other point at which respondents 
will accept cargo at the port-to-port rates. A similar allegation 
is made as to cargo for delivery at Los Angeles Harbor and Long 
Beach. 

A cease and desist order, an order forbidding imposition of 
other than the port-to-port rates, and reparation are asked. 





HEARINGS ON EASTMAN WATER BILL 


The House committee on merchant marine and fisheries will 
begin hearings May 7 on the Eastman water carrier regulation 
bill. If the committee’s hearings on the subsidy-merchant ma- 
rine bill have not been concluded by that time, a recess will be 
taken to permit the hearings on the Eastman bill to go forward. 


LEAGUE OPPOSES MARINE BILL 


The National Industrial Traffic League is opposed to regu- 
latory provisions of the Copeland-Bland subsidy-merchant marine 
bill (S. 2582) because they include objectionable provisions of 
the Eastman waterway bill, S. 1632, which the League opposed 
in the hearings before the Senate interstate commerce commit- 
tee, according to a bulletin issued by J. H. Beek, executive 
secretary. 


PORT NEWARK SUPPLY BASE 


Senators Barbour and Moore, of New Jersey, have intro- 
duced S. 2637, a bill authorizing and directing the Secretary of 
War to sell the Port Newark Army Supply Base, New Jersey, 
to the city of Newark, N. J., for $1,000,000, the sum of $100,000 
to be paid when the city receives title and possession of the 
property, and the balance to be paid at the rate of $75,000 per 


a with interest at the rate of 3 per cent on the unpaid 
ortion. 


PHILADELPHIA-TO-ITALY RATES 


In Shipping Board Bureau Docket No. 186, Port of Phila- 
delphia Ocean Traffic Bureau vs. Export Steamship Corporation 
et al, attack is made on agreements fixing rates and charges 
between Italian ports and Philadelphia and other north Atlantic 
ports. The allegation is that the rates are higher to and from 
Philadelphia than to and from New York and other north 
Atlantic ports, by means of surcharges, and that discrimination 
and prejudice result. A cease and desist order and disapproval 
= the agreements are sought. All the respondents are mem- 
ers of the West Italy North Atlantic Conference. 


MEDIATION AGREEMENT 


5 The National Mediation Board has announced settlement, 
ene of a mediation agreement, of a dispute as to rules 
hag the American Train Dispatchers’ Association and the 
Pe 480, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific Railroad relating to chief 
ain dispatchers and boundaries of seniority districts. 
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Questions and Answers 


) ig this column will be answered questions of both legal and practical 
nature that confront persons dealing with traffic. A specialist on inter- 
state commerce law, who is a member of our legal department, will give 
his opinion in answer to any simple question relating to the law of interstate 
transportation of freight. A traffic man of long experience and wide knowl- 
edge will answer questions relating to practical traffic problems. We do not 
desire to take the place of the traffic man but to help him in his work. 

The right is reserved to refuse to answer in this column any question, 
legal or traffic, that it may appear to us unwise to answer or that involves a 
situation too complex for the kind of investigation herein contemplated. If a 
more comprehensive answer to a question is desired than is thought proper for 
this column, the department will answer it by letter for a reasonable charge. 

No attention will be paid to anonymous communications or questions 
from non subscribers. 

Address Questions and Answers Department, 
Traffic Service Corporation, Earle Building, Washington, D. C. 
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Tariff Interpretation—Application of Rates Governed by Terri- 
torial Scope of Tariff 


Missouri.—Question: Can a rail carrier move a shipment 
through a higher rated territory when the shorter route to des- 
tination is via such route? 

The carrier in question states that it has no fourth section 
relief for the part of its line in the higher rated territory and 
that no part of its line in the higher rated territory is within 
the scope of the tariff naming the rate to destination. 

Answer: In several cases the Commission has held that the 
provisions of an intermediate rule or the routing provisions 
in a tariff will not apply where a point is not within the scope 
of the tariff. See Bacon Brothers vs. Indiana Harbor Belt Rail- 
road, 139 I. C. C. 53; Pacific Coast Shippers’ Assn. vs. Akron, 
Cc. & Y. Ry. Co., 112 I. C. C. 527, and Forbes & Sons Piano Co. 
vs. Alabama Great Sou. R. R. Co., 101 I. C. C. 74, 118 I. C. C. 
185, 142 I. C. C. 565. 

In the Bacon Brothers’ case the Commission held that the 
provisions of an intermediate rule could not be used in making 
rates to points south of the Ohio River where the tariff con- 
taining the rate sought to be applied contained class rates 
between points in Illinois Freight Association territory. 

Under the facts in the Forbes Piano Company case the 
earriers had fourth section relief at Birmingham, Ala., the 
point at which it was sought to apply a commodity rate, applic- 
able at Mobile, Ala., lower than the rate at Birmingham based 
upon the combination of locals over the Ohio River. The Com- 
mission held that as the tariff publishing the rate to Mobile was 
a tariff publishing rates to Mississippi Valley territory and Bir- 
mingham was east of Mississippi Valley territory, the com- 
modity rate published in this tariff to Mobile was not applicable 
at Birmingham. 

Whether the holding of the Commission would have been 
the same, had the carriers not had fourth section relief at Bir- 
mingham is not apparent from the decisions in the Forbes Piano 
Company case and we can locate no case in which this point 
is at issue. 

Under the facts in the Bacon Brothers’ case, above cited, 
a fourth section violation would have resulted from the appli- 
cation of the rate sought, as the route via which it was sought 
to apply this rate was unduly circuitous. 

You do not state definitely the exact nature of your prob- 
lem and it is possible that it involves the matter of tariff in- 
terpretation with respect to the application of a rate between 
a given origin and destination via alternative routes, the for- 
warding of shipments via one of which routes would result in 
a fourth section violation. If so, under the principle of Great 
Northern Ry. Co. vs. Delmar, 283 U. S. 686, 51 S. Ct. 579, the 
rate will not apply via the route over which a fourth section 
violation would be created, were the rate applied via that route. 


Demurrage—Failure of Carrier to Notify Consignor of Unclaimed 
Shipment 


Minnesota.—Question: We would appreciate your opinion 
or advice of a court ruling on the following subject. 

We forwarded a carload shipment on an order bill of lad- 
ing, lading to be surrendered to consignee upon payment of 
draft. In due time it was found that the car was on the track 
at destination, but consignee had made no effort to lift the 
lading. The carriers had sent notice of arrival to the consignee, 
but the consignee did not make it known to the carrier whether 
the car was refused or otherwise. However, the carrier failed 
to comply with Item 515, Rule 4, Section E, of the Demurrage 
Tariff, and in presenting our claim for demurrage assessed 
against the car, due to the carrier not complying with the tariff 
provisions, the same has been declined on the theory that al- 
though we were not notified of shipment being unclaimed, 
nevertheless as consignee took delivery of the shipment at a 
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later date, and due to the fact that he took delivery, demurrage 
charges were properly assessed. 

Had we received advice from the carrier of the car being 
unclaimed, the matter could have been disposed of immediately, 
and the charges assessed by the carrier would not have accrued. 

Answer: In Republic Coal Co. vs. Chicago, St. P. M. & O. 
Ry. Co., 85 I. C. C. 331, the Commission holds that the term 
“unclaimed” implies, in the absence of an actual refusal, the 
failure of the consignee of the shipment to claim or accept it, 
and that it is the carriers’ duty after the expiration of five 
days following the giving of notice of arrival of the car to 
notify the shipper that the car is unclaimed, and, where it has 
failed in this duty it cannot lawfully demand demurrage charges 
thereafter and until such notice has been given in accordance 
with the demurrage tariff. 

However, under the decision in Prendergast Lumber Co. vs. 
Union Pac. R. Co., 160 I. C, C. 173, the fact that the consignee, 
although delaying acceptance of the car, did claim and accept 
it makes inapplicable the rule requiring the sending of tele- 
graphic notice to the consignor. In this case the Commission 
holds that the rule requiring the sending of telegraphic notice 
is to protect the consignor when the consignee fails to accept 
a shipment, citing Arnold & Co. vs. Texas & N. O. R. Co., 155 
L. ¢. ©. 2e4. 


Demurrage Notice of Unclaimed Shipment 


Texas: Question: A shipment of lumber moved from Eliza- 
beth, La., on the Q. R. C. Ry. to a point in Kansas served by 
railroad A and railroad B. If the bill of lading specified B was 
to receive a road-haul car would be switched at destination, 
but bill of lading specified delivery on the X Y Z Railway and 
the X Y Z Railway refused to accept the shipment because their 
team track was not open. After considerable wrangling the 
X Y Z Railway was persuaded to switch the car over to the 
team track, but demanded a charge of $10 per car switching. 

Pending arrangements to switch the car, $18 demurrage 
accrued. Who is liable for the demurrage? Shipper, Q. R. C 
Railway. or the X Y Z Railway? 

Answer: Without further information it is not possible to 
state definitely which party is liable for the accrual of demur- 
rage on the car in question. 

An error on the part of the carrier in making proper de- 
livery of the car is the only ground for liability on the part 
of the carriers, under the provisions of the demurrage tariff. 

It is a matter of the applicable tariff provisions as to 
whether carrier X Y Z was justified in refusing to accept de- 
livery of the car prior to the accrual of the demurrage charges. 
That is, it depends upon whether, under the tariff provisions, 
it was obligated to promptly accept the delivery of the car. 
Likewise it is a matter of the applicable tariff provisions as to 
whether the initial carrier accepted a bill of lading containing 
provisions impossible of execution. If so, it is responsible for 
the demurrage which accrued. See Empire Lumber Co. vs. 
Director-General, 88 I. C. C. 424. 

No facts are given from which it can be determined whether 
the applicable tariff provisions did or did not justify the refusal 
of carrier X Y Z to promptly accept the shipment or whether 
the initial carrier issued a bill of lading containing provisions 
impossible of execution. 


Bills of Lading—Not a Warranty of Condition of Goods as Be- 
tween Seller and Buyer 


South Dakota.—Question: What is the carrier’s liability and 
responsibility in the following circumstances? 

A car of strawberries purchased by a dealer, through a non- 
resident broker, from an association of growers reached des- 
tination in a seriously damaged condition. The berries were in 
an overripe, mushy, condition. The car was three days en route 
during a period of high temperatures. The damaged condition 
is clearly chargeable to overripe condition when shipped or 
improper handling of refrigeration in transit. Before a claim 
for damages was filed, the shipper made a clear affidavit that 
the berries were firm and in good marketable condition when 
shipped. The claim, however, has been denied by the carriers 
on the ground that there was no delay in transit and, of course, 
prover refrigeration. This is further supported by a carrier 
inspection which lists the number of crates mushy, knotty, and 
otherwise worthless when received by the carrier. The dealer 
is the innocent victim of the conflicting claims of his shipper 
and the carriers. The bill of lading is clear and makes no men- 
tion of any inspection nor does it indicate the condition of the 
berries. 

Now the question is, whether the carrier may, with im- 
punity, accept shipments known to them to be unsalable, and 
escape liability. If the shipper’s statement is false, and the 
carrier knew it to be so, and failed to note the same on the 
bill of lading, is the carrier not party to a fraud? 

Answer: It is not the purpose of a bill of lading to warrant 
the condition of goods as between the seller and the buyer. 
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The carrier is not a party to the sales transaction. Its duty 
is to transport and deliver goods in the condition in which 
tendered to it for transportation. It is not liable for loss resgy}t. 
ing from the inherent nature of the goods if its own negligence 
did not occasion or contribute to the injury. 

The measure of the carrier’s duty is to exercise reasonable 
care and diligence to protect the goods from loss or injury while 
in its custody, and it is liable for only such deterioration as jg 
attributable to its negligence. Nevertheless, if it appears that 
the carriers’ negligent conduct conduced to set the inherent 
infirmity of the goods in motion to the damage of the owner, 
it will suffice to fix the carrier with liability therefor. 


SHIPMENT OF HUGE WHEELS 





The accompanying picture shows an unusually large ship- 


ment, consisting of a pair of sheave wheels, en route from 
Bethlehem, Pa., to Buzzards Bay, Mass., where they will be used 
in the construction of a new lift bridge to carry the New Haven 
Railroad’s tracks over the Cape Cod Canal. The wheels are 
16 feet, 1 inch, in diameter, weighing approximately forty tons 
each, and had to be loaded in a specially designed ‘ ‘bottomless” 
flat car. 


RAIL INCOME STATISTICS 


In January this year Class I railroads had a deficit in net 
income, after depreciation and retirements, of $21,990,622, as 
against $11,585,335 in January last year, according to the 
monthly statement on selected income and balance-sheet items 
of Class I steam railroads prepared by the Bureau of Statistics 
of the Commission. The detailed figures on income items for 
January this year and last follow: 


1935 1934 
1. Net railway operating income ............ $21,346,932  $31,058,2 279 
SS SID oS ccidis cere wtnowercrcncssireSwaween 12,576,840 13,738,086 
3. NE, IND, 555 cdvonisdme hin ases es Sameanice 33,923,772 44,796,360 
A; W@nt FOr WOAROE PORES o.oo 5.06 cikcccccicsccsen 10,925,344 10, 1953, “ 
ee Pere ree ee 43,524,062 43, 628, ( H 
EHO EINE, ois ooo so ces cicescccaciccewa 1,464,988 1,799, bed 
te TOC GOCUCHONE ood cccecescsceciecesces SOE aee™ 56,381, 70 
8. Net income: 3: 
8-01. After depreciation and retirements.. 21,990,622* 11, 585,335" 
8-02. Before depreciation and retirements 5,862,581* 4,345,1 
9. Dividend declarations (from income and surplus): 9,470 
9-01. On common stock .......ccccccecees 2,489,759 28899 
O-02. Gl PTETETFOR BIOCE 6ocscscccsccecess 442,222 442, 


*Decrease. 
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Doings of the Traffic Clubs 





The board of directors of the Winston-Salem Traffic Club 
nas decided to cancel the Spring meeting of that club and to 
consolidate it with the meeting of the Associated Traffic Clubs 
of America, at Virginia Beach, May 7 and 8. The summer meet- 
ing will be held at Roaring Gap, July 13. Wilbur La Roe, Jr., 
trafic counsellor, will be the speaker. 





The Traffic Club of Pittsburgh held a dinner dance and bridge 
party at the William Penn Hotel, April 27. Warren W. Brown, 
general agent, Nickel Plate Railroad, chairman of the entertain- 
ment committee, and William T. Lowe, general freight agent, 
American Window Glass Company, vice-chairman, were in charge. 





The Milwaukee Traffic Club held a stag party at the Mil- 
waukee Athletic Club, April 22. 





P. I. Adcock, assistant division manager, Mid-Continent 
Petroleum Corporation, was the speaker at a meeting of the 
Transportation Club of Des Moines, at the Hotel Savery, April 
92, Entertainment was furnished by club members connected 
with the Mid-Continent Corporation. The club will hold a May- 
day outing, May 21. 





Herman Wenzel, commissioner of public utilities, St. Paul, 
was the speaker at a luncheon meeting of the Transportation 
Club of St. Paul, at the Hotel Lowry, April 23. 





D. C. Hunter, vice-president, Universal Carloading and Dis- 
iributing Company, spoke on “Carloading Companies and Their 
Purpose in the Transportation Field,” at a meeting of the Traffic 
Club of Wilmington, Del., April 16. There was a round-table 
discussion of the subject afterwards. J. P. Stewart, general 
agent, Reading Railroad, chairman of the club’s educational 
committee, presided. 





The Women’s Traffic Club of Metropolitan Si. Louis held a 
meeting at the Busy Bee Tea Room, April 25. The subject of the 
meeting was “My Business and My Part in It.” Speakers on the 
subject were Florence R. Bradley, Certainteed Products Com- 
pany; Elizabeth B. Spalding, East St. Louis Gasoline Company; 
Lucille Becker, Seaboard Air Line, and Genevieve Kilcullen, 
Tom Carr Florist. The club will sponsor a special performance 
of “Her Master’s Voice,” at the Little Theatre, May 2. On May 
12 members of the club will attend the American Passion Play, 
at Bloomington, III. 





The annual meeting and election of officers of the Toledo 
Transportation Club will take place at the club headquarters, May 
6. The following have been nominated: President, F. M. Shelton 
and G. E. Husted; first vice-president, U. E. McFarland; second 
vice-president, D. W. Sanzenbacher; secretary, Roland H. Sass; 
treasurer, J. E. Rhiner; directors, three to be elected, N. J. Braun, 
F. L. St. Johns, Ed Lee, Ed Plummer, J. H. Stevenson, H. E. 
Arbaugh, F. C. Blakeman, J. P. Sexton, F. G. Buck, E. C. Cook, 
F. N. Maxwell and C. BE. Rose. 





The Traffic Club of Detroit will hold a smoker at the Book 
Cadillac Hotel, April 29. There will be motion pictures, vaude- 
Ville and refreshments. 





_ Professor F. C. Stanley, Friends’ University, spoke on “Elec- 
tricity at Play,” and gave electrical demonstrations, at a meeting 
of the Traffic Club of Wichita, Kan., at the Innes Tea Room, 
April 25. The club plans to hold a golf outing May 16. 





Kansas City Southern day was observed by the Traffic Club 
of Kansas City, at a luncheon meeting at the Hotel Muehlebach, 
April 22. C, E, Johnston, president of the Kansas City Southern, 
was the speaker and the K. C. S. quartette entertained. 





C. R. Smith, president, American Airlines, will be the speaker 
- a dinner meeting of the Traffic Club of New England, at the 
em Copley-Plaza, Boston, April 29. The occasion will be 
—s as “aviation night.” Motion pictures, “Fly American,” 
ill be shown. The club will hold its annual outing on the 


a of the United Shoe Machinery Athletic Association, 
everly, June 25. 





- Members of the Women’s Traffic Club of Baltimore will make 
our of Port Covington, May 4. A considerable group is plan- 
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ning to attend the meeting of the Associated Traffic Clubs of 
America, at Virginia Beach, traveling by water. Plans are under 
way to celebrate the club’s second birthday with a tea, May 26. 





So large was the attendance at the first regular session of the 
study club of the Transportation Club of Peoria, Ill., that it was 
necessary to adjourn the meeting from the Association of Com- 
merce assembly room, where it had been scheduled, to the Elks’ 
Club auditorium. Wallace M. Snow, general agent, Peoria and 
Eastern Railroad, led the discussion on “The Evolution of the 
Classification,” and Peter J. Naughton, traffic manager, Peoria 
Association of Commerce, led the discussion on the Commission's 
decision in Ex Parte 115. Professor Loyal T. Tillotson, of Brad- 
ley University, spoke briefly, congratulating the club on the 
success of iis new venture, The next meeting of the study group 
is set for May 6. O. T. Arnold, traffic manager, Caterpillar Trac- 
tor Company, will talk on classification, and W. V. Wheat, traffic 
manager, Peoria Board of Trade, on transit practices. 





The annual outing of the Canton, Ohio, Traffic Club will 
be held at the Brookside Country Club, June 4. 





“Bad Boy,” a one-act play, by Robert Douglas Stevenson, 
was presented at the luncheon meeting of the Traffic Club of 
Minneapolis, at the Nicollet Hotel, April 25. “Old Lady 31,” 
the club’s own dramatic production, will be presented at the 
Y. W. C. A. auditorium, April 29 and 30, 





The Traffic Club of the Rochester, N. Y., Chamber of Com- 
merce held a smoker at the Elks’ Club, April 25. There were 
boxing and wrestling bouts and other entertainment. 





“Where is the available traffic?” asked Harlan Kelley, She- 
boygan attorney, speaking on the St. Lawrence waterway at a 
meeting of the Green Bay, Wis., Traffic Club, at the Beaumont 
Hotel, April 11. “Some of the politicians tell us that we will 
be getting in boatloads of bananas and grapefruit from Florida; 
but we know that is ridiculous because these products are 
perishable and must move swiftly.” Much of the other potential 
traffic referred to by waterway advocates, he added, was of a 
perishable nature, and much other traffic, such as pulp and 
paper, dairy products and grain, would be at a competitive dis- 
advantage with foreign goods if the seaway were made avail- 
able to ocean traffic. The speaker pointed out that no major 
waterway had ever been built at less than twice the original 
cost estimates. He calculated that the St. Lawrence project 
would cost more than $850,000,000 instead of the estimated 
$322,000,000. He found fault with the engineers who proposed 
a 27-foot channel, pointing out that 96 per cent of the ocean- 
borne traffic is carried in vessels with drafts of over 29 feet. 
“How in the name of common sense are you going to get these 
boats through a 27-foot channel?” he asked. “If we had 20,000- 
ton vessels moving through the canal every 10 minutes, 24 
hours a day, 365 days a year, we wouldn’t produce the esti- 
mated traffic.” 





The Traffic Club of Dallas held a Spring dancing party, 
at the Jefferson Hotel, April 27. The club held a luncheon 
meeting at the Hotel Adolphus, April 22. Ferris M. Wakeley, 
educational director, Institute of Human Engineering, was the 
speaker. Members of the club plan to attend the meeting of 
the Traffic Club of Fort Worth, scheduled for May 6. 





The Traffic Club of New York will hold its annual Ladies’ 
Night, at the Hotel Commodore, May 2. The club’s “1935 Mus- 
ical Revue and Minstrel” will be presented. George Lucas, 
chairman of the club’s finance committee, will report on his 
negotiations with the internal revenue bureau regarding the 
taxes paid on club dues at a meeting of the club, at the Hotel 
Biltmore, April 29. 





The following have been appointed to represent the Traffic 
Club of Newark at the meeting of the Associated Traffic Clubs 
of America, at Virginia Beach, May 7 and 8: Delegates, Alex- 
ander Markowitz, F. W. Birchett, W. W. Pierce, B. J. Hayden, 
John T. Sasso; alternates, Benjamin Lewis, W. S. Nevius, Har- 
old L. Frances, Bernard Baron, R. L. Nixon. 





In addition to delegates previously appointed, the Transpor- 
tation Club of Springfield, Ill., will be represented at the meet- 
ing of the Associated Traffic Clubs of America, at Virginia 
Beach, by Carl. Kruse, traffic manager, Allis-Chalmers Manu- 
facturing Company, president-elect of the club. 





Members of the Motor City Traffic Club, Detroit, who are 
interested in the formation of a soft ball league in the club, 
will meet in the General Motors Building, April 29. 
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Personal Notes 








G. C. Starkweather has been appointed general superin- 
tendent of the Akron, Canton and Youngstown and the North- 
ern Ohio Railway, at Akron. He has jurisdiction over the trans- 
portation, maintenance of way and maintenance of equipment 
departments. 

N. J. Felger has been appointed general freight agent for 
the Universal Carloading and Distributing Company, at Buffalo, 
mm Xe 

J. Lawrence Aber, assistant general solicitor for the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad, at Chicago, died April 24. 

E. F. Brady has resigned as vice-president and manager of 
the Interstate Terminals, at Portland, Ore., to enter the field of 
general traffic management. 

Nat Duke, vice-president in charge of traffic of the Delaware, 
Lackawanna and Western, has at his own request been relieved 
of his office. He will continue with the railroad, handling mat- 
ters of special assignment. Joseph J. Byrne, general freight 
traffic manager, has been promoted to the vice-presidency to 
succeed Mr. Duke. The Lackawanna has also announced the fol- 
lowing appointments: Charles F. McTague, general freight traffic 
manager; Maurice Williams, freight traffic manager; William 
J. Daily, assistant freight traffic manager; Joseph S. Sikora, gen- 
eral freight agent; William A. Miller, assistant general freight 
agent; Thomas L. Steele, division freight agent at Newark; 
Harry F. Doyle, commercial agent at Albany. 

W. W. Atterbury, president of the Pennsylvania Railroad 
Company, resigned at a meeting of the board of directors, April 
23. Martin W. Clement, vice-president, was elected to succeed 
him, 

F. S. Reigel, general traffic manager, Commercial Solvents 
Corporation, Terre Haute, Ind., now has jurisdiction over traffic 
matters of the Commercial Car Line and the Commercial Molasses 
Corporation, which have been consolidated with the Solvents 
corporation. 

H. H. Meyer, who was recently appointed general eastern 
agent for the Louisiana and Arkansas Railway, at New York, 
will retain his connection in the same capacity for the Chicago 
and Illinois Midland. The communication from which the note 
in the Traffic World of April 20 was written, indicated that his 
connection with the C. and I, M. had ceased. 

H. E. Stocker, formerly secretary-treasurer of the Newtex 
Line, has been appointed traffic manager of the American Type 
Founders Sales Corporation. Mr. Stocker will continue his work 
as instructor in transportation at New York University. 

Emmet J. McCormack, vice-president Moore and McCormack, 
steamship operators, was reelected president of the Maritime 
Association of the Port of New York April 24. H. W. Warley 
and Fred B. Dalzell were reelected vice-president and treasurer 
respectively. The following directors were elected for two years: 
George W. Betts, Henri Morin de Linclays, John Gammie, Frank- 
lin D. Mooney, Arnold Palanca and E. R. Richardson. As amend- 
ment to the by-laws was adopted providing for corporate mem- 
berships in the association in addition to individual memberships. 

The following officers were elected at the reorganization 
meeting of the board of directors of the Philadelphia Maritime 
Exchange: President, Walter T. Roach; vice-president, Wilfred 
H. Robertson; treasurer, L. R. Holmes; secretary, John J. Egan; 
solicitor, Leslie E, Krusen. 

Joseph T. Moran, who has been connected with the South 
African trade for 20 years, has joined the traffic department of 
the newly established Robin Line. 

T. J. Hughes, general freight agent for the A. T. & S. F. 
at Chicago, died April 22. 


AERONAUTICS CONFERENCE 

Rex Martin, assistant director of the Bureau of Air Com- 
merce, Department of Commerce, in charge of air navigation 
facilities, whose appointment as aviation adviser to the Amer- 
ican delegation to the Pan American Commercial Conference to 
be held in Buenos Aires, Argentina, May 26, was recently an- 
nounced by the State Department, will leave Miami on May 9 by 
airplane and will arrive in the Argentine capital a week later in 
time to participate in the preliminary sessions of the conference. 
Mr. Martin, who has charge of the operation and main- 
tenance of nearly 25,000 miles of lighted and radio equipped air- 
ways in the United States, says, that civil aeronautics has a 
prominent place on the agenda of the conference. Chief among 
the subjects of an aeronautical nature to be considered are port 
facilities for the entry, loading and unloading and departure of 
aircraft; the reduction of customs duties and improvement of 
aerial communications including beacon lights, and radio beacon 
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and communication stations as a further aid to air navigatio, 
Mr. Martin is prepared to place before the delegates the know, 
edge and experience gained by the United States in providin: 
these aids to air navigation for all who fly in this country, © 

At the conclusion of the Conference Mr. Martin will retuyy 
to Washington by air by way of the west coast of South Ameri 
and through Central America. 





SMALL AIRCRAFT ENGINE CONTRACT 


The award of a contract to the Continental Motors Corpor. 
tion of Detroit, Mich., for a 90 horsepower, six cylinder, radial 
air-cooled engine for use in connection with the program of the 
Bureau of Air Commerce of the Department of Commerce ty 
bring about the development of safer, easier-operated, loy 
priced aircraft for the private owner, was announced April 
by Eugene L. Vidal, director of air commerce. 

“The engine will be only 20 inches in diameter, and yi 
operate on the two stroke cycle which gives a power impulse. 
from each cylinder every revolution in contrast to the popular 
four stroke cycle engine which gives a power impulse for each 
cylinder every other revolution,” said the department. “The 
six cylinder engine will therefore have as many explosions per 
revolution as a 12 cylinder four stroke cycle engine. Following 
the automobile practice the engine will be operated at a very 
high speed. 

“The department’s specifications require that the weight of 
the engine will be not over two pounds per horsepower, in- 
cluding the starter and generator. This weight is believed to he 
lower than any aviation engine of this power now in produc 
tion in the United States and compares with the weight of more 
than four pounds per horsepower for automobile engines.” 


WAREHOUSEMEN PROTEST 


Ohio warehousemen, so far as represented by the Ohio 
Warehousemen’s Association with headquarters at Columbus 
and the Association of Cleveland Warehousemen, offices at 
Cleveland, have asked the Commission to suspend a proposal 
of carriers to load or unload carload freight through their ware. 
houses and sheds at points in Ohio, Indiana and Kentucky at 
a charge of 2.5 cents a hundred or 50 cents a ton. 

The railroads propose doing that by publishing an exception 
to Rule 27 of the classification, the one which provides for 
loading and unloading of carload freight by the shipper or 
consignee. It is dated to be effective May 1, as item No. 395, 
supplements 34 and 36, C. F. A. Classification Exceptions, 130-W, 
B. T. Jones’ I. C. C. 2714. The exception reads as follows: 


Upon request of shippers or owners, the roads named above will 
load or unload through their warehouses and sheds and/or over plat- 
forms at Cincinnati, O., Columbus, O., Dayton, O., Indianapolis, Ind. 
or Louisville, Ky., carload package freight at carload rates. For this 
service a charge of 2% cents 100 pounds or 50 cents per ton, net or 
gross, as rated, actual weight, will be assessed in addition to the 
rates and charges applicable to the shipment. 


The Cleveland warehousemen, in their request for suspel- 
sion, po‘nt out that in their code of fair competition under the 
NRA, they offer to provide like service at a charge of 80 cents 
a ton on base commodities, defined as weighing 250 pounds 4 
square foot at pile height not exceeding 100 inches, with higher 
or lower rates dependent on the density of the commodity. 

The Ohio Warehousemen’s Association asks the Commission 
to eliminate the proposed charge or make it not less than 8) 
cents. The warehousemen assert that they recognize the dire 
need of the railroads for more revenue, but suggest that the 
charges be made at least equal to the cost. They regard the 
proposal as a move to meet the competition of other forms of 
transportation. 


REVENUE TRAFFIC STATISTICS 


In January Class I railroads carried 38,316,000 revenue 
passengers as compared with 38,110,000 in January last yeal, 
according to revenue traffic statistics compiled by the Bureau 
of Statistics of the Commission from carrier reports, exclusive 
of switching and terminal companies. ; 

Passenger revenue totaled $30,436,671 in January as against 
$27,192,658 in January, 1934, while revenue a passenger-mule 
averaged 2.04 cents as against 2.02 cents in January, 1934. 

Revenue tons carried totaled 110,962,000 as against 10% 
729,000 in January last year. 

Freight revenue totaled $210,876,836 in January as against 
$208,710,575 in January last year. ; 

Revenue a ton-mile averaged 9.42 mills in January as against 
9.69 mills in January last year. : 

Revenue a ton a road averaged $1.90, which was identical 
with the average for January last year. 
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MOTOR CARRIER LEGISLATION 


HE Automobile Manufacturers’ Association, through Alfred 

Reeves, vice-president, has submitted to the House subcom- 
mittee on interstate and foreign commerce handling proposed 
motor carrier regulation legislation, criticisms of the Eastman 
highway bill as it passed the Senate. 

Mr. Reeves said the bill contained provisions “which might 
be used to impair and restrict the freedom, flexibility and econ- 
omy of interstate motor truck transportation and which would 
subject truck operators to more stringent and burdensome regu- 
lation than that which now applies to the railroads,” adding 
that regulation of highway transportation should be restricted 
to simple and inexpensive requirements which could be met by 
all interstate truck operators without penalizing the shipping 
public. Busses should be dealt with in a separate measure, said 
he, because of different operating conditions as between busses 
and trucks. 

Objection also was voiced by Mr. Reeves to elimination of 
the words designed to give the federal commission power to 
deal with intrastate motor rates in certain situations. He 
pointed out that, under section 13 of the interstate commerce 
act, the Commission had power to deal with intrastate railroad 
rates. 

“We cannot understand,” said Mr. Reeves, “how the regu- 
lation of rates of the comparatively small percentage of motor 
trucks engaged in ‘for hire’ highway transportation, can pos- 
sibly do anything other than to freeze the rates of ‘for hire’ 
operators and so imperil their opportunity to attract the tonnage 
of shippers who may otherwise use their own vehicles free from 
all regulation of this type.” 

_ If Congress should decide to attempt to regulate truck rates, 
he said, the rate-making power should be limited to common 
motor carriers in those cases where the charges condemned did 
not return the reasonable cost of the service. Such rate regu- 
lation should be reckoned solely on the basis of the cost of high- 
way transportation without any regard to the costs of any other 
competing forms of transportation, said he. 

The National Highway Users’ Conference has issued a bul- 
letin announcing that Fred Brenckman, Washington representa- 
tive of the National Grange, the farmers’ organization, April 20, 
appealed over the radio to the nation’s farmers, asking them 
to express to members of Congress their opposition to the East- 
man highway regulation bill. Mr. Brenckman said members of 
Congress told him they were being literally swamped with rail- 
road propaganda asking for enactment of the bill, and that 
they said they had heard little or nothing in opposition to the 
measure and that they would like to know how the farmers 
and the rest of their constituents felt about it. 

“The National Grange has for years insisted that no tax- 
ation or regulation of motor vehicles should be permitted which 
has for its purpose any increase in cost or restriction in use 
in order to equalize competition between motor transportation 
and other forms of transportation,” said Mr. Brenckman, “Every 
feature of this proposed legislation which is intended for the 
benefit of the railroads and those engaged in the operation of 
motor trucks on a large scale clearly indicates the intention 
to impose uniform rates for the transportation of goods whether 
they be shipped by rail or by motor truck.” 

The Huddleston subcommittee of the House committee on 
interstate and foreign commerce took up the Eastman highway 
bill, as it passed the Senate, at a meeting the afternoon of 
April 23. In view of the fact that the utility holding company 
legislation was to be considered by the entire committee in 
executive session the following day and later in the week, it 
was indicated that no action would be taken by the committee 
this week on the highway Dill. 

Chester H. Gray, Washington representative of the American 
Farm Bureau Federation, in a radio address the night of April 
23, attacked the Eastman highway Dill, asserting federal regula- 
tion would increase transportation charges. He declared that 
the final outcome of federal regulation would be the increasing 
of freight rates on all agencies of transport to the level of the 
highest cost method of transport. 


TRUCKING CODE EXEMPTION 
The Bonded Transit Company, of Dallas, Tex., has applied 
to NRA for an extension of its partial exemption from the wage 
and hour provisions of the trucking industry’s code. The Texas 


State Code Authority has approved the application, upon , 
showing of inability to meet the code requirements, and has 
recommended approval. 

Suggestions or objections concerning the application mus 
be submitted before May 9 to Deputy Administrator C. P. Clark 
802 Carry Building, Washington. 

A 120-day exemption was granted the company Sept. 5, 1934, 
to the extent that employes handling baggage and theatrica] 
scenery to and from Union Station, Dallas, might work a maxi 
mum of 10 hours a day and six days a week, at a minimum of 
25 cents an hour. It asks extension of this exemption. 


MOTOR BUS CODE BUDGET 


The Code Authority for the Motor Bus Industry has applied 
to the National Industrial Recovery Board for approval of its 
budget of $33,500 for the period January 1, 1935, to December 31, 
1935. The budget is divided into two parts, that is, up to June 
16 and from that date until the end of year, because of the fact 
that, unless NRA is continued in existence by Congress, it will 
die June 15. 


TRUCKING CODE CASE 


A bill of complaint has been filed in the United States 
district court for the eastern district of Washington, northern 
division, against I. C. Brown, of Spokane, alleging violations 
of the wage and hour provisions of the trucking industry code, 
says the NRA. An order to show cause why a temporary in- 
junction should not be granted was signed returnable April 29. 
The case is being handled by James M. Simpson, United States 
attorney, assisted by Fred A. Weller, assistant litigation at- 
torney, NRA. 


TOLLS ON BUS PASSENGERS 

Representative Kenney, of New Jersey, has introduced H.R. 
7650, a bill providing that no pedestrian shall be charged any 
fare or toll for crossing over an interstate bridge used for pur- 
poses of travel or transportation in interstate or foreign com- 
merce and that the fare and toll for the transit of passengers 
by motor bus over any such bridge shall not exceed a greater 
total charge than a rate of 5 cents a passenger. It is provided 
that the act shall not apply to any international bridge or bridge 
between municipalities where each of the municipalities con- 
nected by said bridge has a population of fewer than one hun- 
dred thousand persons. 


WESTERN PICK-UP AND DELIVERY 


At the close of the sixth meeting of western rail traffic 
executives devoted to the subject, April 24 at Chicago, it ap- 
peared that some sort of agreement as to the granting of pick- 
up and delivery service on freight in Western Territory and 
a reduced schedule of class rates competitive with highway 
carriers would be reached within a comparatively short time. 
A specific proposal, brought forward by a group of nine rail- 
roads, that contemplated a scale based on percentages of first 
class in mileage blocks, was rejected. Despite newspaper re 
ports that certain western roads were determined to act inde 
pendently in the matter, regardless of what the western roads 
decided on as a group, nothing took place at the meeting to 
indicate that a harmonious agreement would not eventually be 
reached for application uniformly throughout the territory, it 
was stated. 

A special committee was appointed, to meet April 29 at 
Chicago, in an attempt to iron out details on which the roads 
have not yet agreed. This committee is to report to the whole 
group April 30. Present prospects are that a definite agreement 
will be reached at that meeting. Western executives point out, 
however, that there may be a considerable time between the 
reaching of the agreement and the filing of the tariffs, for the 
reason that, since so far-reaching a proposal has many po 
sible effects, both on railroads in other territories and on com 
flicting interests of shippers, great care and attention to maly 
parties will have to be given before the rates are filed. 


The abstracts of tariff filings, rejections, — 
sions, ete., as printed in each issue of THE DAIL 
TRAFFIC WORLD enable subscribers always to be 
sure their traffic files are up-to-date. 
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Meco rnin 


ROUND THE WORLD 
FIRST $ 8 5 4 CLASS 


President Liners take you to 21 ports in 14 countries, 
including Japan, China, the Philippines, Malaya, India, 
Egypt, Italy, France. You may stopover anywhere, con- 
tinuing on a later liner. Travel 26,000 miles in 104 days. 
Or take up to two full years. All staterooms are outside, 
with real beds. President Liners sail frequently from 
New York and California, via Hawaii and the Sunshine 
Route, to the Orient, thence fortnightly Round the 
World. See your travel agent, or... 


DOLLAR 


STEAMSHIP LINES 


New York vy CuHicaco ~ SAn FRANCISCO 





PLEASE 
YOUR 
CUSTOMERS 


Customers like to know just when their 
orders will arrive. If you ship your goods 
via American Mail Line President Liners, 
you can tell them exactly when they may 
expect the shipment. President Liners sail 


on regular, dependable schedules over the 
short, fast route to and from the Orient. 
Satisfied customers mean increased business 
and more profits for you. Ship and travel 
American Mail Line. 


In addition to the President Liners, a fleet of 
fast cargo liners makes frequent regular sailings 
to Japan, China, Hongkong and the Philippines. 
For information, apply desk No. 6 
Sh We MR hic ctcccccececes 
ee er ee Detroit 
110 So. Dearborn St... .cccccccesie Chicago 
ee Cleveland 
General Freight Office 
740 Stuart Building. .....00cccccere 


Fast Freight and Passenger Service 


AMERICAN 
MAIL LINE 


76 offices in 22 countries at your service 
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because our dictators gained 
970 days ina single year!” 





(FROM EDISON RECORDS OF THE WORLD'S BUSINESS) 


After Pro-technic Ediphones 
had been installed in this 
company’s Claim Depart- 
ment, it was found that the 
14 Dictators (investigators, 
who_ usually work outside 
the office) each gained 144 
days a week. 970 days a 
year. ..a 24% increase 
in business capacity! 
These men are now able 
to dictate at any hour, with- 
out assistance. Slowing up 
of reports—through use of 
long-hand,or 
because of 
overworked 
stenogra- 


phers—no 


( r, ro techn 


Ediphone 


THE COMPLETELY ENCLOSED DICTATING MACHINE 





longer exists. The Edison 
principle of “think once... 
write once .. . at once” 
guides all Dictation service. 
And it has also accounted 
for a 334% increase in 
Stenographic business 
capacity! 

Everywhere, Pro-technic 
Ediphones are helping 
large and small organiza- 
tions increase their busi- 
ness capacity! TELEPHONE 
THE EDIPHONE, YOUR CITY, 
for further 


information! 


Edivon. 
imcoaroaatee 
ORANGE, N.J. U.S.A 
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STATUS OF EASTMAN BILLS 


The Traffic World Washington Bureau 


The legislative situation with respect to the major recom- 
mendations of Coordinator Eastman is such at this time that it 
is now thought final action may be taken by Congress on them 
at this session. 

The bill (S. 1629) regulating motor carriers occupies the 
most advanced position of the Eastman group. The Senate 
has passed it, as amended, and the measure was being con- 


sidered in executive session this week by the subcommittee of © 


the House committee on interstate and foreign commerce, which 
held hearings on it. 

The bill (S. 1632) regulating carriers by water in inter- 
state and foreign commerce is pending before the Senate in- 
terstate commerce committee, which has concluded hearings 
on the measure, and the House bill on the same subject, H. R. 
5379, has been set down for hearing before the House commit- 
tee on merchant marine and fisheries, May 7. 

The bill (S. 1635) reorganizing the Commission and provid- 
ing for a permanent coordinator of transportation has been con- 
sidered only incidentally. If the highway and waterway bills 
pass, it would be taken up, chiefly to dispose of the question 
of what changes should be made in the Commission if it is to 
regulate hghway and waterway carriers, as proposed, in addi- 
tion to regulating the railroads. 

The House committee on judiciary has been considering the 
proposed legislation amending section 77 of the federal bank- 
ruptcy act to facilitate reorganization of railroads. The bill 
on this subject, H. R. 6249, embodies substantially the Co- 
ordinator’s rego endations. The Senate bill on this subject, 
S. 1634, which is |the yor roposed by the Coordinator, is pend- 
ing before the Senate infefstate commerce committee. No hear- 
ings have been held on; * by that committee but it is expected 
there will be hearings./ j 


/ 
/ ‘eS LAINTS FILED 
No. 26937/ Nationgl Moftar &/Supply Co., Pittsburgh, Pa., 
sylvania et zt 










vs. Penn- 


Unreasonabl rates, lime, Gibsonburg and Cold Springs, O., to 
Points in sout pl ‘territ Y, Asks rates. (W. W. Sprague, t. m., 
212 —— i | Pi sburg A 


Pa. 
No. 26938. aw Hardware Corporation, New Britain, Conn., 
vs/ 1, *y Shore 


Unreasonable 4, a charges, sand, points in N. J. and N. Y. 
to New Britain, Gonn, Ask reparation and rates. (Jesse F. Atwater, 
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mgr. of transportation of complainant, and practitioner, Ney 
Britain, Conn. 


NEW BOOK ON COMMISSION ACTIVITIES 


Volume A of part three of “The Interstate Commerce (on. 
mission: A Study in Administrative Law and Procedure,” py 
I. L. Sharfman, professor of economics, Wniversity of Michigan 
will be published, May 15. Professor Sharfman’s work is on 
of those in the field of administrative law published by tf. 
Commonwealth Fund, New York. The two previously pup. 
lished volumes of his work covered “The Legislative Basis of 
the Commission’s Authority” and “The Scope of the Commis. 
sion’s Jurisdiction.” Part three covers “The Character of the 
Commission’s Activities.” Volume A of that part, about to he 
published, considers the extent and diversity of the Commi: 
sion’s tasks, the valuation project and the control of organi. 
zation and finance. Volume B, now in preparation, will dea| 
with rate regulation. A fourth volume to deal with “The Con. 
mission’s Organization and Procedure” will complete the work. 


FREIGHT FORWARDING CODE 


The National Industrial Recovery Board has approved a pro. 
posal for adjustment of above-minimum wages in the domestic 
freight forwarding industry, providing that the monthly or weekly 
wage rates for the reduced work-week under the code shall not 
be less than those for the longer pre-code week. The proposal was 
submitted by the code authority executive committee in accord. 
ance with section 7, article IV of the code. It follows: “That at 
least the same weekly or monthly rate of pay be paid for a lesser 
number of hours under the code as was paid for a greater num. 
ber of hours prior to the effective date of the code.” 

The code maximum of 40 and 48 hours a week are substan- 
tially less than the average prevailing before the code was 
approved. 


BARGE COMPETITION ON SCRAP COPPER 


The Commission, in No. 17000, part 12, non-ferrous metals, 
has modified the effective date of its order in this case so as 
to permit the railroads to establish, on one day’s notice in lieu 
of statutory notice, rates on scrap copper from East St. Louis, 
Ill., to Perth Amboy, N. J., and Laurel Hill, N. Y., New York 
group points not exceeding 25 per cent of the first class rates 
contemporaneously in effect, to enable them to meet water line 
competition. (See Traffic World, April 20.) 


Put Wings on Your Pacific Cargo 


Freighters that operate on passenger vessel schedules—SPEED—direct service to and from 


the Far East and “Down Under’—SPEED! 


Los Angeles Harbor, the Pacific’s greatest 


Port, affords the quickest route to the Antipodes—SPEED—it is the focal port for the Far 


East and for Latin America. 


It is the SPEED PORT of the Pacific. 


Study This Map! 


For Further Particulars Address Charles A. Cronkhite, Traffic Manager, 


Board of Harbor Commissioners—Los Angeles, Calif. 
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The New Haven’s New Comet 


New Train, Soon to Go in Service Between Boston and Providence, Incorporates Reversibility 
and New Refinements in Streamlining Developed Through Years of Study 


ACED with the spe- 
KF cial problem of de- 

signing and _ build- 
ing a lightweight pas- 
senger train, capable of 
covering the 44 miles be- 
tween Boston, Mass., and 
Providence, R. I. in 44 
minutes, and of perform- 
ing the return journey 
in the same time with- 
out the necessity of go- 
ing to a-yard for a turn- 
around, engineers have 
designed the Comet, 
which was delivered to 
the New York, New 
Haven and Hartford April 
27, to be placed in serv- 
ice soon. 

More than two years 
of aerodynamical experi- 
mentation preceded the placing of the order for the train. As a 
result, the Comet is streamlined to a degree not hitherto at- 
tained in railroad construction. Built by the Goodyear-Zeppelin 
Corporation, at Akron, Ohio, the train is symmetrical with no 
sharp corners. The headlights, and marker lights are stream- 





and the front end of the last car. Thus there are only four! 
trucks for the three cars instead of the usual six. This results 
in saving weight and rolling resistance and also aids in stream- 
lining the exterior. It also makes possible smoother starting and 
stopping because there is no slack as in ordinary car coupling. 
All the journals run in roller bearings, which adds further to 
ithe ease and smoothness of starting. 

The suspension of the cars of the train is different from any- 
thing heretofore used in railway cars. Hydraulic shock absorbers 
are used instead of the usual leaf or elliptical springs. The 
trucks are orthodox steel castings; but the car bodies ride on 
coil springs contained within the shock absorbers. This curbs 
the tendency of the cars to oscillate and also restrains side sway. 
The shock absorbers are an adaptation to railway design of those 
used on aircraft landing gear. The cars are suspended on a 
cushion permitting them to “float” around curves and over bumps 
at rail joints even at high speeds. 


Power Plant 


The power plant of the train consists of two Westinghouse 
oil-burning diesel engines, one located in each end of the train. 
These are 400-horsepower, six-cylinder engines, weighing ap- 
proximately thirty pounds a horsepower. The power plants are 
identical. Each diesel engine drives a generating unit which 
consists of a main and auxiliary generator, The electrical cur- 
rent from the main generators is transmitted through switching 
and control devices to the motors which are geared to the car- 





The New Haven’s new Comet flashing across country. 


lined into the unit. There are no exterior hand holes or hand 
rails. The doors and steps when closed are a part of the un- 
broken surface of the train, the steps folding into the body when 
the doors are close. Windows are flush with the outside of the 
train, Even the rivet heads have been flattened as much as pos- 
sible without impairing their strength. Vestibules between cars 
are covered with specially prepared weather-resisting elastic 
tubber sheeting, applied under tension, so that no wrinkling is 
Mesent when the train rounds a curve. Instead of applying 
streamlined skirts to the trucks, the entire structure has been 
built twenty inches closer to the rails so that the running gear 
18 Well up inside the car body structure. 

The Comet, ready for the rails, weighs 126 tons. This is 
about 40 per cent less than a conventional passenger train of 
the same capacity. While tnis weight reduction is not the great- 
est possible, the designers felt that it was the ideal for safety, 
comfort and low operating cost. The reduction in weight was 
accomplished by the use of aluminum alloy in car bodies and 
frames, and by the adoption of a tubular method of body con- 
struction which is of such structural efficiency that the removal 
of the ends of the cars does not affect their rigidity or strength. 
be are of cast steel and wheels of steel. Not the least of 

€ reasons for the use of aluminum for body construction was 
- natural resistance of that metal to corrosion, an important 
anc? because of the nearness of the route of the train to the 
Atlantic ocean and the corrosive qualities of sea air. 


Articulation 


- The Comet is a three-car articulated train; that is, the rear 
th of the front car and the front end of the next car rest upon 
€ same trucks, a® do likewise the rear end of the second car 


truck axles and perform the actual work of propelling the train. 
The auxiliary generators supply electricity to the air condi- 
tioning motors, the lighting system, air compressors and for all 
other uses of electricity on the train. 

Both engines normally will be in operation and are neces- 
sary to enable the train to make the required speeds and to main- 
tain its regular schedules; but in case one of the engines stalls 
the other will furnish sufficient power to run the train at a speed 
of about 70 miles an hour. 


Dimensions and Capacity 


The new train is 207 feet long, 9 feet 10%, inches wide and 
10 feet 11 inches high, except for the engine rooms which are 11 
feet 3 inches high. The bottoms of the cars are but 10 inches 
above the rails. This reduction in height, accomplished by lower- 
ing the superstructure on the trucks, brings the center of gravity 
of the train approximately 20 inches nearer the rails, and in- 
creases the safety of the train at high speeds. 

The two end cars containing the power units in the foward 
sections are each 74 feet, 2 inches long. Each of these cars has 
coach compartments back of the engine rooms and seats 48 pas- 
sengers. The center car, which is 58 feet 8 inches long, seats 64 
passengers, or a total seating capacity for the train of 160. The 
interiors of the cars are of ordinary width eliminating crowd- 
ing of seats and narrow aisles. 

Air Conditioning 

A special air-conditioniitg system, including refrigeration ca- 

pacity equivalent to 14 tons of ice in 24 hours assures comfort 


regardless of weather conditions. Two compressors are driven 
by motors of 12 horsepower each, one mounted in each of the 
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Top—train of three ‘Concord coaches,” of 
type first operated between Boston and Provide 
exactly one hundred years ago! 


kkk 
Left—And now the COMET! Fully streami 


articulated train of three coaches being place 
service over the same route...making the 44m 
in 44 minutes. 

xkkk 
Below...are the New Haven's new streamli 
day coaches. Fifty of them are now in service 
through trains over the “boulevard of steel.” 
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From the days of the “Concord coach”... through the early days of wood-burning loco- 
motives... then coal-burners...then oil-burners...then electricity...then gas cars... 
then gas-electric cars... to the Diesel-electric power of today and tomorrow... the New 
Haven, with its predecessor companies, has stayed in the van of railroad progress! 


The first railway to electrify any portion of its road... a leader in air-conditioning, with 
through day-trains so equipped...a leader also in developing new streamlined light- 
weight day coaches... and now the first railway to operate a double-ended, fully stream- 
lined train for instant “turnarounds” and maximum efficiency in an exacting high-speed, 
short-run service! 


With one of America’s richest and most progressive territories to serve, the New Haven 
is still on the alert, still looking ahead to new and better improvements in service and 


equipment. 


THE NEW HAVEN P. Re. 
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power compartments of the train. There are two air-conditioning 


units in each car, located directly above the doors. oo: 
= On account of the greater seating capacity of the center 

T h € A | R P U > H the two units located in that car have a cooling effect of % whet 
WINDOW WIPER tons each, while the units in the end cars have a cooling effect age 
of 2 tons each, Each 2% ton unit circulates approximately 1,099 4 

is used on cubic feet of air a minute and the 2-ton unit circulates approyj. om 
mately 800 cubic feet a minute. are ¢ 

T h e Cc O M E T Ducts are provided on each side of the cars for distribution ‘ 
of the air. Blowers deliver air to the ducts in both directions nn 
from the centrally located air conditioning units. Thus the ¢o9) train 
For Depen dable air is admitted into the car from both sides at the roof which = 
gives an ideal method of air distribution. thre 
CLEAR VISION A heating coil is provided in each air-conditioning unit to dista 
heat the car in cold weather. There are also facilities to supply j . 
For details write steam heat in the conventional manner to be used in conjunction pe 


with the air-conditioning system in extremely cold weather. 


The HAYS CORPORATION | feniserstare iat tne cars is thermostaically comtolled. ™ Wl 





or . . t 
Michigan City, Indiana Doors, Steps and Brakes ne 
The Comet is equipped with automatic doors and steps, the and 

equil 


NEW HAVEN’S NEW TRAIN 
Rolls On JOHNSON RUBBER CO. |}: 








MIDDLEFIELD, OHIO seats 
Thi 
TIMKEN BEARINGS co 
or 8 
a ¢ this nage neneont wanes +" hy the MOLDED « « « EXTRUDED = 
oodyear Leppelin Corporation for the New York, New Y bliste 
Haven and Hartford R. R. are equipped with Timken CUT RUBBER PRODUCTS . 
Tapered Roller Bearings. More Timken Bearings are used 
on the axles of American streamlined trains and locomo- — 
tives than all other types of bearings combined. It was our pleasure to furnish much of the Weatherstrip ne 
THE TIMKEN ROLLER BEARING CO., CANTON, OHIO eateries i 
T1IDU 
FOR EITHER STANDARD OR orp 
* DELUXE RAILROAD EQUIPMENT— ee _ . ; unifc 
' ecess type 0! abou 


Ajax cabinet is 


be . i fy : installed on 
F a4 , coaches of the bea 

/ ¥ ’ aaa : ec Ps N.Y., N.H. & f - 
Ce : ‘ ; H. “‘Comet”’. 0 
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Drinking Cups and Cabinets om 
or 
are the answer ol 
Wind 
AJAX CABINETS — Simple to install; — 
compact; once in, need no repairs; made : 
of steel; no glass; unit construction; iy 
nothing to break or lose; no domes to floor 
rattle; colors to harmonize with car surfa 
interiors; several types to meet varying 
conditions. I 
alt 
CARTRIDGE LOADING — Cups need tendi 
not be touched in filling cabinets; no gray 
cups wasted; no time lost. rw 
AJAX CUPS — Best shape to hold and an 
drink from; occupy less space; no flat ben 
bottoms to encourage leaving half- is fin 
filled cups around to spill and spoil <— 
i a 
upholstery or clothing. Spar Ajer te wall = 
For Blue Prints and Prices Address 
to te: 
LOGAN DRINKING CUP COMPANY DIVISION [= 
Provi 
Eastern Office Western Office new | 
68 Prescott Street UNITED STATES ENVELOPE COMPANY Pacific Coast Envelope Co. 


Worcester, Mass. San Francisco, Cal. 
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jatter folding up under the car when the doors close, leaving 
an unbroken streamlined contour, and automatically projecting 
when the doors open. It is impossible to close the doors with 
anyone standing on the steps, and the train cannot be started if 
any door is open. The doors and steps are controlled by com- 
pressed air actuated by electric magnet valves. The doors 
are at the centers of the cars. 

The train is equipped with a new type of air brake especially 
designed by the Westinghouse Air Brake Company for high-speed 
trains, With a braking rate three times greater than in ordinary 
trains. Thus, even though the train may be traveling two to 
three times as fast, it can be stopped within the same or shorter 
distance than ordinary trains. 

An important feature of the new brakes is their automatic 
deceleration, which is set at the rate of four miles an hour a 
second. Thus, when traveling at 100 miles an hour, the train 
may be brought to a dead stop in 25 seconds without jerkiness. 

Another feature is the safety control system. The engineer 
must either keep his hand on the brake-valve handle or his foot 
on a foot pedal. In case he does not do so he cuts off the power 
and brings about an emergency stop. All parts of the brake 
equipment are constructed of light weight materials. 


Seating 

The seats are deep cushioned, extra wide, set low enough to 
eliminate the need for footrests, and are upholstered in a closed- 
loop mohair, rust-colored. They are built over aluminum frames. 

To allow for prompt reversing of the train at terminals, the 
seats are of the so-called “walkover” type, quickly reversible. 
This has been accomplished without sacrifice of comfort. The 
easy reversibility facilitates grouping of parties of three or four 
for sociability or bridge. At every seat is a wide-visioned, win- 
dow equipped with an easily operated draw curtain. The window 
sills or caps are of bakelite veneer that will resist burning or 
blistering by cigars or cigarettes. 


Lighting and Interior Decoration 


The interior lighting of the train is indirect. The lamps are 
hidden in troughs which run full length along each side of the 
cars above the air conditioning outlets. The troughs are made of 
aluminum alloy and lined with a highly reflective but softly dif- 
fusing aluminum sheet. The light is further diffused and dis- 
tributed from the ceiling. 

The ceiling is finished in ivory enamel. There is liitle ab- 
sorption of light and no unpleasant glare or shadows. Actual 
measurements of light distribution disclose a high degree of 
uniformity, the amount of light at reading level at all seats being 
about 10 foot-candles, an excellent reading light. 

The train has a headlight at each end, each having two 
beams, a vertical beam of 250 candlepower and a horizontal beam 
of 500 candlepower, both streamlined into the contour of the 


train. At each end of the train there are two sirens of musical | 


intonation with long audibility range. 

Tan is the predominating motif of the car interiors, ranging 
from the delicate tint of caenstone for the ceiling to a real brown 
for the heating duct and the floors. The walls from the heating 
duct to the window sills are a dark tan, a medium tan for the 
panels between windows and light tan behind the baggage racks. 
Window curtains of the draw type are somewhat lighter in color 
than the seat upholstery, with a reverse side of ultramarine, 
matching the blue band on the exterior of the cars. 

Hardware, including the baggage rack, mouldings and cur- 
tain carriers, is of aluminum, with a natural satin finish. The 
ne is of cork and is covered with a brown rubber wearing 
surface. 

Exterior Finish 


In exterior appearance, the streamlining is accentuated by 
alternate wide bands of brilliant blue and shining aluminum, ex- 
tending the entire length of the train. The roof is finished in 
sray enamel closely matching the natural tones of the aluminum 
alloy of which the train is constructed. Beneath the roof and 
above the windows is the first wide ribbon of bright aluminum. 
The window panels are finished in a ultramarine enamel, tying 
. the windows together in one unbroken line. Beneath them 
is oe wide band of aluminum. All of the exterior aluminum 
pt nished in a “whorled” effect, and the bottom band is another 
ng blue enamel, somewhat darker in tone than the window 

els. A clear varnish coating is used to protect the aluminum 
finish from tarnish. 


History of the Project 


. a Officials of the New Haven, some years ago, decided 
pot r he value of high-speed streamlined diesel equipment for 
Providenn, Short distances, the division between Boston and 
pre ce was decided on as the one for the introduction of the 

ervice. That section of the railroad, connecting two large 
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» Haven 


We congratulate the New Haven 
Railroad on their latest contribution 
to development in the field of trans- 
portation service. 


This new Streamlined Train—the New 
Havens Comet—carries as an 
integral part of its air conditioning 
equipment Pure-Aiir-Flo Filters made 
by the Plymouth Cordage Company 
and possessing many distinct and 
superior advantages of air cleaning— 
installed for the added comfort and 
satisfaction of the traveling public. 
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“a PLYMOUTH 
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tees “=. THE ROPE 
WIRSkeSY YOU CAN TRUST 
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PLYMOUTH CORDAGE COMPANY 
North Plymouth, Mass., and Welland, Canada 
SALES BRANCHES 


Boston Philadelphia Cleveland 
New Orleans San Francisco 


New York Chicago 
Baltimore 
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cities, is one of the most important on the New Haven system. 
The order for the train was placed early in 1934. This was the 
first light-weight train of its kind to be ordered by any railroad 
in New England. 

It was after the decision had been made to operate the train 
between Boston and Providence that engineers were summoned 
to determine the most effective design for the new train to meet 
the conditions and conform to the desired schedules. The dis- 
tance between Boston and Providence is 44 miles and it was 
desired to make the run in 44 minutes from south station in 
Boston to the Providence station. It was also decided that the 
train should stop at Back Bay station on the trips both in and 
out of Boston. 

As a result of studies made by engineers, and after many 
trips over that section of the railroad, designs were submitted. 
From among these designs, one was chosen that seemed to fit 
the requirements and the contract was let with the Goodyear- 
Zeppelin Corporation. After several months of experimentation 
with models, the present detailed design was adopted. The 
Goodyear-Zeppelin Corporation has been engaged in the con- 
struction of the train for many months, giving close attention 
to every detail. An engineer who recently visited the factory 
where the train was being built remarked that it was being built 
with the same precision as a Swiss watch. 


The train was built from funds advanced by the Railroad 
Division of the Public Works Administration and was known 
as PWA project No. 3693. The train was constructed at a cost 
to the New Haven of approximately $250,000.00. 


Aerodynamic Studies 


The streamlined design of The Comet was developed after 
exhaustive tests had been made on models in the wind tunnels 
at Columbia University, New York, and the Daniel Guggenheim 
Airship Institute, Akron. The first models were based on the 
general knowledge of aerodynamics. During the tests many 
models were made and tried and the influence of air forces 
measured. On the basis of these tests, new models were made 
incorporating the experience of previous tests, and then retested. 
In this manner the best aero-dynamical shape was gradually 
approached and finally selected. 

The problem was to design the front and rear ends for a 
tubular center section so that the train as a whole would move 
through the air with the least air disturbance. 

Another design condition was that the train should be able 
to meet a schedule of 44 minutes for 43.78 miles, requiring at one 
point the making of a run of 37.6 miles in less than 31 minutes, 
including acceleration and stops. 

The problem of reducing the air resistance was not a new 
one for the builders. At the time the company started its new 
high-speed light-weight train developments, more than three 
years ago, the study of air resistance on trains was given special 
consideration. Not only were the resistances of the train while 
traveling at varying speeds to be studied, but there were other 
air forces necessitating additional investigations. These result 
from the fact that these modern trains weigh only approximately 
half as much as standard equipment, and run at much higher 
speeds. Influences of air forces represent a high percentage of 
the weight and other forces acting on the train. 

On rounding a curve, it is essential that a high-speed train 
should be able to run at least at the same rate of speed as stand- 
ard equipment and possibly faster, to make better speed over 
the whole run. It is further essential that the high-speed train 
should offer the same margin of safety against overturning as 
present equipment. Since the centrifugal force acting at a given 
speed is proportional to weight involved, the lightness of the 
train has no influence upon the balance between these two 
mechanical forces. 

To permit a higher speed through a given curvature, the new 
train was designed with a lower center of gravity. Hence lateral 
wind forces which may contribute to the overturning tendency 
increase with train speed for a given wind speed, and train shape. 
The margin of safety against these effects are reduced as the 
speed is increased. It therefore was necessary to select a shape 
for the car body which would not decrease the margin of safety 
against overturning, and also give enough stability so the train 
would not sway in the manner of an automobile on a windy day. 

In order to study these problems a series of train models 
was made and tested in wind tunnels. During these tests vari- 
ous modifications were tried, and the influence of the air forces 
was measured. Based on these tests, new models were made, 
incorporating the experience of the earlier tests, and retested. 
The best aerodynamical shape was approached gradually and 
finally selected for the New Haven train. 

The problem was to design front and rear ends for a cylin- 
drical center section so that the completed train would have a 
minimum of air resistance. This center section also had to be 
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Shippers with national distribution must have 
branch distributing plants—warehouses, assem- 
bly plants or factories. 


Every switch track on the P. & P. U. is in effect 
on fourteen trunk line railroads with connec- 
tions to every corner of the United States. It 
has the benefit of a flat Peoria rate between 
every P. & P. U. location and every point on 
the fourteen trunk lines, or connecting railroads. 


Peoria—at the Cross Roads—is the logical point 
from which to distribute your traffic—with 
everything in the shipper’s favor. 


Ship to, from or via 


and 


P. & P. U. Ry. 


For information write 


E. F. Stock, Traffic Manager, 


Union Station, Peoria, Illinois. ‘ 





PEORIA ax» PEKIN UNION 


RAILWAY COMPANY 


Switching Service Between: 


Peoria & Pekin Union Ry. Ce. 
Alea Rh kt Ry. lilinois Central 


R. R. 
Ilinols Terminal R. R. System 


Sees cn OS fo &- inland Waterways Corporation 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy R. R. Minneapolis & St. Leute Oa. & 
Chicago & Iilinols Midiand Ry. New York, Chieage & St. l 
Chicago. Rock Island & Paelfic Ry Pennsylvania Railroad « 
Cleve., Cin., Chi. & St. Louls Ry. Peoria Terminal Rallroad 

(Peorla & Eastern) Toledo, Peoria & Western R. R. 
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“THE MILLIONTH BALE” 
PORT HOUSTON 


For the seventh year maintains the dis- 
| tinction of being the first American Port 
to reach the 1,000,000-bale mark in 
cotton exports. 
te te * 


Traffic moving over the Houston Wharves 
in the first quarter of this year, totaling 
5,073,078 tons, was the largest ever 
handled in any corresponding period of 
the port's history. 

& & = 


Present indications point to the record 
year of 1934 being surpassed, when more 
cargo passed over Houston's Wharves 
than was handled by any Texas Port in a 
similar period. 


HOUSTON INTERESTS 
ARE UNITED 
TO BETTER SERVE 
THE REQUIREMENTS 
Y OF THE 
GREAT SOUTHWEST 


J. RUSSELL WAIT 


Director of the Port 


Southern Steamship Company 


(Pioneer Steamship Line to Houston ) 


OPERATING FAST FREIGHT SERVICE BETWEEN 
Philadelphia, Pa.; Norfolk, Va., 


and Houston, Texas 
SAILINGS: 










From Philadelphia ....... Wednesdays and Saturdays 
From Norfolk to Houston. ............. Thursdays 
From Houston to Philadelphia . Mondays and oe a 
From Houston to Norfolk ..............- Mondays 
Low Rates Quick Dispatch Thru Package Cars 





GENERAL OFFICES: 
1360 Broad Street Station Bldg., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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The Train that 
SET THE PACE FOR THE WORLD 


“NORTH Z 
WESTERN'S” 
FAMOUS G 





will further 
CUT RUNNING TIME 


° 6‘, hrs. 


Effective April 28th 


between CHICAGO 


Completely 
air and ST. PAUL 
conditioned | MINNEAPOLIS 
NO 30 Minutes Later 
EXTRA FARE Leaves Chicago daily at 3:30 PM 
; For information apply t0 any C. & N. W, 


representative or ress 


R. THOMSON, Passenger Traffic Manager 
400 W. Madison St., Chicago 2290 


CHICAGO & NORTH WESTERN RY. 








ATTENTION 
TRAFFIC CLUB MEMBERS— 


attending Convention, Virginia Beach, Virginia, are invited to 
write us for any information. Use our ‘offices for Headquarters 
—make reservations through us. 


Tidewater, Virginia, is noted for its points of Historical Interest, 
Famous Gardens, etc. “ 


JONES COLD STORAGE CORP. 
Norfolk, Virginia 


We operate Merchandise Piers and Warehouses for Export—import— 
Coastwise and Freight. 
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FREIGHT SERVICE 


Will Expedite Your L.C. L. 
Shipments to 


JACKSON, MISS. LAUREL, MISS. 
NEW ORLEANS, LA. MOBILE, ALA. 
AND INTERMEDIATE POINTS 


When Routed Via 
Chicago-CB&Q-GM&N- Package Car 


Third morning deliveries in Mobile and New Orleans. 
99.1% On Time During 1934. 


GM&N 


THE ROAD OF 


SERVICE 


For detailed information concerning LCL or Carload Service, 
consult any Freight Traffic Department Representative. 


L. A. Tibor, G. F. A. 


71 Conti Street, Mobile, Ala. 









TRAFFIC AGENCIES 


MERIDIAN, MISS. 
J. Leslie Farrell, D. F. A., 
1007-8 Threefoot Bidg. 


MOBILE, ALA. 
Cc. H. .Jr., D. F.A., 
71 Conti St. 
NEW ORLEANS, LA. 
W. O. Lewis, A. G. F. A., 
333 Balter Bidg. 


NEW YORK, N, Y. 
L. L. Lapp, G. E. A., 
500 Fifth Ave. at 42d St. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 
H.N k 


- Nw ,D. F.A., 
605 Park Bidg. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 
J. S. Chartrand, D. F. A., 
208 N. Broadway. 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 
C. H. Dege, Jr., D. F. A., 
807-8 Empire Bldg. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
C. F. Groom, D. F. A., 
140 S. Dearborn St. 


DETROIT, MICH. 
A. B. Sutton, D. F. A., 
704 Transportation Bidg. 


JACKSON, MISS. 
A. B. Sublette, D. F. A., 
G. M. & N. Passenger Station. 


JACKSON, TENN. 


Ww. W. Swain, D. F.A., 
Market and Lafayette Sts. 


HARES TY. 
. L. Lic . F.A., 
701 Walnut Se. 

Ry. Exchange Bidg. 


MEMPHIS, TENN. 
M. Lamon, D. F. A., 
1512 Exchange Bidg. 
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built for minimum air resistance, which not only requires , 
smooth unbroken surface, but also a shape which, in combing 
tion with the two ends, produces a minimum diagonal and gig, 
resistance for both head and side wind conditions. 

These, in general, were the aerodynamical requirements pp. 
sented to the engineers. The solution is a symmetrical trajp 
constructed so that ii not only has a low resistance while heag. 
ing into the wind but also in side winds. Generally speaking 
the front ends are well rounded and slope backwards towarj 
the roof, the very tip being brought further forward and roundeg 
into the bottom sheet. The roof arches gradually back into the 
rear portion. 

There are no sharp corners, the headlight is really strean. 
lined, marker lights, horn and draft gear are covered by the outer 
surface and the emergency coupler and its attachments ap 
carried in the car. 

The center section of the train has straight side walls and, 
well arched roof and bottom, which joins the side walls jp 
rounded corners of large radii. The arched roof and the rounde 
corners help to reduce the head resistance and the side force 
The bottom of the car is also smooth and the trucks, insteaj 
of being separately cowled, are placed as far as possible up inside 
the cary body structure. This makes the trucks easily accessible 
for maintenance purposes, and does away with doubtful cowlings 
or shroudings which would be exposed to the turbulent air unde 
the cars. 

The advantages of placing the trucks inside the car bot 
and the smooth bottom contour of the train were studied not only 
in the wind tunnel of the Daniel Guggenheim Institute, but als 
in the wind tunnel of Columbia University, where a running 
belt was used to simulate the relative velocities between car 
bottom, air and tracks. 

The resistance a vehicle must overcome while moving ata 
given velocity is divided into form-drag and skin-friction. How 
the form-drag has been reduced has already been explained. The 
skin-friction, reduction of which is a function of the smooth- 
ness of the outer surface or skin, has also been reduced toa 
minimum. Windows are flush with the outside of the car; rivet 
heads have been cut down in height as far as possible without 
impairing their strength; the gap between the cars has been 
covered with flat rubber sheeting installed with initial tension. 

There are no brackets or hand holds on the outside, and the 
doors and steps when closed, provide an unbroken surface with 
the rest of the cars. Inevitable projections have been reduced 
to a minimum; even the air exhaust ventilators are not exposed 
to the air stream but discharge the air between the cars while 
the fresh air is taken in through louvres in the vestibule doors. 


Radiator Air Flow 


The air flow through the radiator system for power plant and 
air condition compressors presented a greater problem. It was 
found during the wind tunnel test that the discharge of the air 
from the radiators through the roof affected the general air flow 
to such an extent that the air resistance was increased. 

The radiator system of the New Haven train was built to 
minimize this disturbance. There are two power plants, and 
therefore two engine rooms, one at each end of the train. The 
fresh air is taken in on both sides of the rear end of the engine 
rooms. The air passes first through a Freon condenser used for 
the air conditioning system, and then through an oiled radiator. 
Both of these radiators are attached back of suitable openings 
in the side wall, equipped with a row of deflector vanes. From 
there on the air is passed through a duct toward the roof and 
accelerated by an electrically driven blower with thermostatic 
control. It leaves the car through a water cooling radiator, 
which is installed just below the car roof, where the expelled 
air is again deflected by another row of vanes. 


These deflector vanes, installed at the air intake and outlet, 
help to correct the air flow and greatly reduce the air resistance, 
according to the wind tunnel tests in which miniature blowers 
had been built into the car model to simulate the air passage. 
On the actual train these vanes are made so that they can be 
turned around for the motion of the train in either direction. 
Cylinders operated by electromagnetic valves, with air from the 
air-brake system, automatically turn the vanes at all eight sta- 
tions into the proper direction. 


While these are the main points where aerodynamical re 
search was required, the air conditioning system required some 
additional study. In order to assure uniform distribution of 
conditioned air all through the cars, models of the air com 
tioning ducts were made and the discharge of air through the 
holes along the duct was measured. By changing the size of 
the holes, finally a system with uniform distribution was obtained. 

Another problem connected with the air conditioning system 
was the discharge of 25 per cent of the old air and the 
intake of the corresponding amount of outside air. Since the 
flow of air is greatly determined by the pressure, because 
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between 


NEW YORK, BOSTON, 
NEW ORLEANS, LOS ANGELES HARBOR, 


SAN FRANCISCO, ano ST. JOHNS, N. B. 
AND 
CUBA, JAMAICA, PANAMA, COLOMBIA, COSTA 
RICA, GUATEMALA, HONDURAS, BRITISH 
HONDURAS, NICARAGUA, EL SALVADOR 
also 


WEST COAST PORTS of CENTRAL and SOUTH AMERICA 
and MEXICO (transhipment at CRISTOBAL) 


FREIGHT TRAFFIC DEP’T 





New York........ Pler 3, North River New Orleans..... 321 St. Charles St. 
Chieage....... 111 W. Washington St. St. John, N. B....H. E. Kane & Co. 
San Franciseo..... 1001 Fourth Street London, England...... Caribbean 8.8. 
ee Long Wharf Ageney, 69 Old Broad Street 


ee a el : 
7 ~ 4 
‘ | SEATTLE DETROIT BOSTON, 
“aS ° = = " 
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4 


PLUS the obvious value of quicker 
dispatch thru Seattle’s mammoth and 
all-inclusive port facilities, for the 
saving and pleasure of both aT 
and consignee. “VIA SEATTLE” 
means at least 2 DAYS SAVED by 
water, and maximum facility there- 
after. 

For Full Details, Write Port of Seattle 

Bell Street Terminal, Seattle, U.S.A 
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tends to flow from a region of high pressure to an area of lowe, 
pressure, special precaution had to be taken in the Selection of 
the point for air inlet and outlet, especially since the Pressure 
varies along the train and also with the direction of the wing 
These were some of the aerodynamical problems connecteg 
with the design of the New Hayen train. A special science thus 
again has been called upon, not only to make things work but 
also to reduce operating costs. ‘ 


DANISH RAILWAYS TO HAVE STREAMLINED TRAINs 


Streamlined trains will be placed in operation next month 
by the Danish State Railroad, according to a report from Vice 
Consul L. W. Taylor, Copenhagen, made public by the Con- 
merce Department. 

Four of these trains have been constructed for service be. 
tween Copenhagen and the cities of Jutland, it is pointed oy 
Within six months it is expected that another group of foy 
trains will be completed and placed in operation. 

The new trains are built of aluminum and propelled by a 
1,000-horsepower motor. They are capable of attaining a specg 
of 120 kilometers (75 miles) per hour. 

The trains consist of three cars each, seating 36 first-class 
passengers and 120 tourist passengers. They are equipped with 
electrical kitchens and arrangements are made for serving 
meals to passengers in their seats. Each train has two Diegq 
engines located at opposite ends, only one of which will 
used at a time. 

The cost of the Danish streamlined train is estimated at 
between 600,000 and 700,000 kroner. (Kroner equals approyi- 
mately 24 cents, U. S.) 


FASTER TRAINS BETWEEN CHICAGO AND EAST 


Effective April 28, running time of the Twentieth Century 
Limited and the Broadway Limited, feature Chicago-New York 
passenger trains of the New York Central and the Pennsylvania 
railroads, respectively, will be cut to 17 hours, the fastest rail- 
road time ever scheduled between the two cities. The Twen- 
tieth Century, which has been leaving Chicago at 2:15 p. m. 
and arriving at New York at 9:15 a. m., will leave at 2:00 p. m. 
and arrive at 8:00 a. m. Westbound, it will leave New York 
at 4:00 p. m., instead of 4:15 p. m., and arrive at Chicago at 
8:00 a. m. instead of at 9:00 a. m. 

The Broadway, which has been leaving Chicago at 3:00 
p. m. and arriving at New York at 9:45 a. m., will leave at 
2:15 p. m. and arrive at 8:15 a. m. Westbound, it will leave 
New York at 4:15 p. m., instead of at 5:00 p. m., and arrive at 
Chicago at 8:15 a. m., instead of 9:45 a. m. The time quoted 
is standard. Both cities go on daylight saving time April 28. 

Both roads will make numerous other changes in passenger 
schedules, generally reducing running times somewhat. The 
Pennsylvania will reduce the running time of the Congressional, 
New York-Washington train, from 4 hours and 15 minutes to 3 
hours and 55 minutes. 

Effective April 28, the running time of the Minute Maz, 
Boston-Chicago passenger train of the Boston and Maine, will 
be cut an hour and a half on the westbound run. Under the 
new schedule the train will leave Boston at 3:50 p. m. instead 
of 4:00 p. m. and arrive at Chicago at 1:20 p. m. the next 
day, instead of at 3:00 p. m. The eastbound Minute Man will 
continue to leave Chicago at 5:30 p. m. as heretofore, and Will 
arrive at Boston at 5:45 p. m. the next day, instead of at 5:40 
p. m. 


EXTRA FARE REDUCED 


The Commission has authorized the New York Central, 
Boston and Albany, and the Pennsylvania to reduce the extra 
fare on the Twentieth Century Limited and the Broadway Lim- 
ited from $10 to $7.50 between New York and Chicago, with 
proportionate reductions in intermediate fares, April 28. The 
Boston and Albany extends the New York Central’s fast train 
service into New England. 


UNION [PACIFIC IMPROVEMENTS 


The Union Pacific placed orders April 24 for the installa 
tion of automobile loading equipment in 251 automobile freight 
cars, at a total cost of $140,000. With the completion of this 
job the railroad will have 1,000 of these special automobile cars 
in service. Orders were also placed for the relining of 400 
freight cars for special freight service, at a cost of $140,000. 

These items bring the expenditures of the Union Pacific 
for improvements since late 1934 to a total of $5,542,000. These 
improvements included the air conditioning of 340 passenger 
cars and the Omaha union station restaurant; 19,000 tons of 
steel rails and 14,000 tons of track fittings; 12 miles of neW 
line in southern Utah, and 50 new buses for the Interstate 
Transit Lines, U. P.-C. & N. W. subsidiary. 
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EMPIRE NAVIGATION CORPORATION 


Transportation 
Bulk and Package Cargoes 
between 

Atlantic Coast Ports and Great Lakes Ports 

via 
New York State Canal System 

* 

Regular Motorship and Barge Service 


* 
HASTORF & BULLOCK, INC. 


GENERAL AGENTS 
17 BATTERY PLACE, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
Buffalo: Ft. West Genesee St. Philadelphia: Drexel Building 


= 
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MOoOOREMACK GULF LINES 


SEMI-WEEKLY SAILINGS 
PHILADELPHIA TO NEW ORLEANS 


WEEKLY SAILINGS 
From BOSTON, CAL RMOe, Snare | 4 NEW Sears 
From PHILADELPHIA and BALTIMORE to MOBILE 
From wart ORLEANS to TAMPA, PHILADELPHIA, 


BOSTON 
From MOBILE to NEW BEDFO BOSTON and PHILADELPHIA 
From TAMPA to PHILA DEL PHIA and 


Between NEW ORLEANS, HOUSTON oo CORPUS CHRISTI 
MOORE and McCORMACK, Inc., Agents 
NEW YORK, 5 Broadway PHILADELPHIA, Bourse Bidg. 
BALTIMORE, Seaboard ‘bd. NEW ORLEANS, Whitney Bank Bldg. 
ON, 75 Stree TAMPA, 512 E. Lafayette 
CHICAGO, 503 ’Marguette Bid DETROIT, 556 Book Bidg. 
BATON ROUGE, 1758 ss St. PITTSBURGH, Oliver Bids. 
ST. v4 el Exchange Bidg. ROCHESTER, 1408 Temple mae. 
MEMPHIS, Cotton Risen Bids. « Bids. HOUSTON, State National Bank Bi 
CORPUS CHRISTI, Nixon MOBILE, Merchants Bank 
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QUAKER LINE 


Regular Intercoastal Service 
Between 


New York, Albany, Philadelphia, Norfolk, Baltimore 





and 
Cristobal (Canal Zone), San Diego, 
Los Angeles, San Francisco, Oakland, 


Alameda, Portland, Seattle and Tacoma 
For Rates, Schedules and other particulars apply 


QUAKER LINE 


17 Battery Place, New York 






ALBANY—D & H Building CHICAGO—327 So. La Salle St. 
PHILADELPHIA—The Bourse —— ulf en 
NORFOLK—111 E. Plume Street OlT—General Motors Bidg. 
BALTIM MORE Kevee Buliding DAYTON, OHIO—18 Riverdale St. 
BOSTON—33 Bread Street EASTON PA Drake Bullding 
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1 EXPERIENCE 
2 STABILITY 

3 SERVICE 

4 FACILITIES 
Pool Car distribut 

Bonded to U. S. Customs Department. 
Complete - — 

Central Loca’ 


ae . Building — heated throughout. 
i i Private Siding. 


OLYMPIC 
WAREHOUSE & COLD STORAGE CO. 


J. R. GOODFELLOW, President and General Manager 
1203 Western Avenue SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 





General Merchandise— Cold Storage 


arehouse 
WAREHOUSING — DISTRIBUTION — FINANCING 


Cargo-Handling Freezers 
Rail-Lake and Barge Coolers 
Terminal ‘ Auto Dealers 
96 Car Track um Warehousing 
Capacity ee <a Service 
2000 Feet Private ‘ Office and Factory 
Dock Space 
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CORPORATION OF america) 


Storage-in-Transit 


TERMINALS & TRANSPORTATION CORPORATION 
HARBOR TURNPIKE BUFFALO, N. Y. 








PORT OF GALVESTON 












Export Barge Connections with Five Great Trunkline 
Import the Nation’s Inland Railways 
Coastwise Waterways Sixty-nine Steamer Lines 
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GALVESTON WHARF COMPANY 


Established 1854 
Geo. Sealy, Pres. F. W. Parker, V. P. & G. M, 
(Kansas City Office—434 Board of Trade Bldg.) 
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DOCKET OF THE COMMISSION 


May 1—Aberdeen, S. D.—Alonzo Ward Hotel—Examiners Koebel and 
Bardwell: 
26510—Western-Southern Class Rates. 
26346—Board of Railroad Commissioners of the State of S. D. vs. 
Alabama Central R. R. et al. 
26367—Nebraska State Railway Commission vs. 
R. R. et al. 
26375—Topeka Chamber of Commerce vs. Aberdeen and Rockfish 
Railroad Co, et al. 
26416—Board of Railroad Commissioners of State of N. D. et al. 
vs. A. C. Ry. et al. 
May 1—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
Finance No. 10447—Kansas City and Westport Belt Railway Com- 
pany proposed operation. 
1.&S. Scrap iron from Shelby, O., to Pittsburgh, Pa. 
May 1—San Angelo, Tex.—U. S. Court Rooms. Examiner Witters. 
— Cooperative Society No. 1 et al. vs. A. T. & S. F. 
et el. 


Alabama Central 


2—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
699—In the matter of class rates within the state of Georgia. 
May 2—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Boat: 

Fourth Section Applications Nos. 623 et al.—Lumber from the south 
and southwest (further hearing). 








Success for You 
—in Traffic Training! 


Slow, painfully-gotten experience going from job to job—while 
the years fly by faster than increases come—is not the best 
way to win the goal you want in the Traffic world! A far bet- 
ter one is thorough, scientific, low-cost training in Traffic Man- 
agement—training collaborated in by 175 of America’s fore- 
most transportation authorities, whose success-methods come 
to you in ‘‘Problem”’ form that puts you on the Traffic Man- 
ager’s job during training, and qualifies you for such a job 
afterward. Scores of $3,000—$5,000—-$7,500 and even higher- 
salaried traffic executives are today in positions earned through 
LaSalle training. Possibly you can do the same .. . if you will. 
Get our free 64-page booklet, ‘‘Opportunities in Traffic Man- 
agement”’ as the first step toward success for you. No obligation 
—and it may be right in line with your life’s ambitions. Write 
for this book today. 


LA SALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY 
DEPT. 495-T, CHICAGO, ILL. 


ATTORNEYS AT LAW 


HARRY C. AMES 


ATTORNEY AT LAW 


Successor to Keene & Ames 


Formerly Attorney and Examiner 
Interstate Commerce Commission 


Transportation Bldg., Washington, D. C.: 


H. D. DRISCOLL 
Commerce Counsel and Attorney 
Southern Building 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Oklahoma City Office, Petroleum Bldg. 
Tulsa, Okla., 1503 E. 27th St. 





Practicing 
before the 
INTERSTATE 
COMMERCE 
COMMISSION 


TRAFFIC MANAGERS 





T. J. MCLAUGHLIN Traffic 


TRAFFIC COUNSELOR and 
Interstate Commerce and State Commission Cases 
Departmental Service Commerce 


815 Mills Bidg. 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


HENRY J. SAUNDERS 
CONSULTING ENGINEER 


Cest and Statistica] Analyses—Matters Relating 
te Rates—Censolidations and Valuatiens 


Valuation 
643 TRANSPORTATION BLDG. 


Experts 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Specialists 
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May 3—Argument at Washington, D. C. 
26560—Intrastate Bituminous Coal Rates from Wildwood, Pa. 
May 3—Liberal, Kan.—Court House—Examiner Fleming: 
26868 and Sub. 1—Keyes Railway Committee et al. vs. B. M. &p 
et al. 
May 6—Chicago, Ill.—Hotel Morrison—Examiner Stiles: 
7—Wm. W. Wheelock and Wm. G. Bierd, as receivers of Raj. 
ways and property of C. & A. R. R. vs. A. C. & RY. et al 


May 6—Los Angeles, Calif.—Cal. R. R. Comm. rooms, Examiner Wj. 
ters. 
21564 and Sub. No. 1, Shaw Brothers et al. vs. Apache Ry. Co. et aj 
and Washburn and Condon et al. vs. G. H. S. A. Ry. et al, 
22378—Romeo Stores Co. et al. vs. Union Pacific R. R. Co. et a), 


REPRESENTATION OF EMPLOYES 


The National Mediation Board has certified that the Rai. 
way Employes’ Department, American Federation of Labor, has 
been designated and authorized to represent the machinists 
boilermakers, blacksmiths, sheet metal workers, electrical 
workers, carmen, the helpers and apprentices of all the fore 
going, coach cleaners, power house employes, and railway shop 
laborers, wherever employed, by the New York, Chicago & $¢, 
Louis Railroad. 

The board said it had been notified that the N. Y. C. & $. 
L. had declined to recognize the representatives of the Rail. 
way Employes’ Department, A. F. of L., as representing the 
crafts or classes of employes in other than the mechanical 
department, due to the fact that the original certifications were 
not specific in making reference to 34 mechanics who were 
voted separately in the maintenance of way department and 
to certain electrical workers employed in the telegraph de 
partment. The board said these employes should have been 
clearly included in the original certification and made the 
certification referred to in the preceding paragraph. 


ROLLING STOCK ADDITIONS 


New freight cars installed by the Class I railroads of the 
United States totaled 568 in the first three months of 193), 
according to reports received by the Association of American 
Railroads. In the same period last year, 231 new freight cars 
were placed in service and, in the same period two years ago, 
there were 577. 

Twelve new steam locomotives and thirty new electric loco- 
motives were placed in service in the first three months of 
this year. The railroads, in the first three months of 1934, 
installed no new steam locomotives but 6 new electric 1loco- 
motives. 

New freight cars on order on April 1 totaled 482 compared 
with 6,512 on the same day in 1934 and 1,873 on the same day 
in 1933. 

The railroads on April 1 this year had on order one new 
steam locomotive and 61 new electric locomotives. New steam 
locomotives on order on April 1, 1934, totaled 21, and on the 
same date in 1933, there were three. New electric locomotives 
on order on April 1, 1934, totaled 103. No reports are avail 
able as to the number on order on April 1, 1933. 

Freight cars and locomotives leased or otherwise acquired 
are not included in the above figures. 


CAR SURPLUS REPORT 
The average daily surplus of freight cars in the period Marci 
15 to 31, inclusive, was 300,466, a decrease of 4,677 cars compared 
with the total for the preceding period, according to the Associa- 
tion of American Railroads. It was made up as follows: 


Box, 159,137; ventilated box, 854; auto and furniture, 23,005; total 
box, 182,996; flat, 11,512; gondola, 41,861; hopper, 25,506; total coal, 
67,367; coke, 736; S. D. stock, 23,993; D. D. stock, 4,438; refrigerator, 
8,283; tank, 427; miscellaneous, 714. 


Canadian roads reported a surplus of 19,748 cars, made up ot 
15,794 box, 610 auto, 1,340 flat, 664 gondola, 462 S. D. stock, 378 
refrigerator, and 500 miscellaneous cars. 


CONDITION OF EQUIPMENT 


Class I railroads on April 1 had 274,775 freight cars in need 
of repairs or 14.8 per cent of the number on line, according t0 
the Association of, American Railroads. This was a decrease 
of 2,676 cars compared with the number in need of such repalls 
on March 1, at which time there were 277,451 or 14.9 per cetl. 

Freight cars in need of heavy repairs on April 1 totaled 
214,558 or 11.6 per cent, an increase of 632 cars compared with 
the number in need of such repairs on March 1, while freight 
cars in need of light repairs totaled 60,217 or 3.2 per cent, 4 
decrease of 3,308 compared with March 1. 

Locomotives in need of classified repairs on April 1 totaled 
10,389 or 22.5 per cent of the number on line. This was 4 de- 
crease of 34 compared with the number in need of such repalls 
on March 1, at which time there were 10,423 or 22.5 per cent. 

Class I railroads on April 1 had 4,087 serviceable locome 
tives in stobrage compared with 3,725 on March 1. 

















































